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M. GUIZOT. 


By the Rev. Dorvs Crarke, D.D., of Boston. 


RANCOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME GUIZOT was born at 
Nismes, France, Oct. 4, 1787, and died at Val Richer, in 
Normandy, Sept. 13, 1874, so that had he lived nearly one month 
longer he would have been eighty-seven years of age. He was an 
honorary member of this society, and his departure is a great loss 
to the republic of letters. His father was a lawyer in the south of 
France, and ascended the scaffold in the Reign of Terror, three days 
after the victory of Robespierre over Danton. Guizot was then 
seven years old. He was born to be the representative and the ex- 
ponent of constitutional monarchy,—a sort of half-way station be- 
tween absolutism and democracy. His father was a Protestant, and 
as in very early life he was sent to Geneva to be educated, the Pro- 
testant convictions, which had been instilled into him in his cradle, 
were strongly intensified by breathing the free air of the city of 
Calvin. He was far enough, however, from being a Democrat in 
the agrarian, levelling sense of that term, for he was not at all dis- 
posed to abandon human affairs to the control of the turbulent, un- 
reasoning passions of the multitude. In England he would have 
been a Tory, inthe United States neither a Republican nor a Demo- 
crat, for he had a large monarchical element in his political constitu- 
tion. Reared as he was, he would not fit exactly into any of the 
moulds of American statesmanship. After the fall of King Louis 
Philippe, of whose cabinet Guizot was the head, he wrote to a 
friend, “I may not live to see it, but I cherish the conviction thgt 
constitutional monarchy (the cause to which my political life has 
been devoted) will be permanently reéstablished in France.” He did 
not live to see it, but he lived to see France, by the overthrow of 
Thiers, miss the opportunity to do it, and perhaps for some time to 
come. His instincts were somewhat liberal, and yet they were 
eminently conservative. Liberty he would advocate, but it must be 
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a liberty controlled by law, and that law might be the will of one man. 
He was born to lead, rather than to follow; born to power, not to 
obsequiousness. Tall, firmly built, erect, with calm searching eyes 
and well-chiselled features, proud and imperious, his personal appear- 
ance, which strongly resembled the duke of Wellington’s, showed at 
once that he was born to control, if not to dominate. 

But to resume his earlier history. His literary attainments, while 
at school in Geneva, were remarkable. At the age of twelve he 
had not only mastered the ancient languages, but was thoroughly 
acquainted with the German, the English, and the Italian. At the 
age of eighteen, the very year Austerlitz was won and the glory of 
Napoleon reached its zenith, he returned to France and took up his 
residence in Paris. He was educated for the law, but having little 
taste for that profession, he soon abandoned it for general literature. 
Through the Paris newspapers he soon wrote himself into notoriety, 
and into the highest literary circles of that learned metropolis. His 
ascent was, through the sanctum, first to the chamber, then the 
minister, then the plenipotentiary, and finally the “arm chair” of 
the Academy, which is the pseudonym of the highest literary distinc- 
tion in France. Napoleon I. attempted to secure his services in aid 
of his own vaulting ambition, but though he was a young aspirant 
to power, he declined the offer. His sharp editorial warfare against 
the policy of Charles X. hastened the Revolution of July, and placed 
Louis Philippe upon the throne of France. Louis made him 
Minister of the Interior, but he held that portfolio only a few months. 
From 1832 to 1836 he was Minister of Public Instruction, and from 
1840 to 1848 he was Prime Minister. From 1820 to 1848 his his- 
tory may almost be said to have been the history of France. The 
reign of Louis Philippe was distinguished for bringing literary men 
to the front. It was a period when the Bourgeoisie, or the Middle 
Estate, of which Guizot was the vigorous representative, wielded 
the réle of power. Both the ancient noblesse of France and its 
modern Jacobinism were under a cloud, and if there had been moral 
principle enough in the kingdom, France might have been saved 
from the stormy and sanguinary scenes which have since disfigured 
her history. But the political ascendancy of Guizot was not to be 
of long continuance. With the overthrow of Louis “Philippe, to 
which Guizot himself unwittingly contributed, his own ministry 
came to anend. The inflexibility of both his religious and political 
opinions prevented his accepting accomplished facts, and events, 
which he deemed himself able to control, he found were too strong 
even for the imperiousness of his arbitrary will. 

His use of the government patronage, too, was pardonable only 
on the ground of his supreme confidence in the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, and of his sense of their overwhelming importance. His own 
personal purity, however, was never compromised, and he fell from 
power only by very well-meant indiscretions. As a statesman, his 
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views were enlightened and comprehensive, but as a diplomatist he 
was not sufficiently shrewd for the sharp practice of those revolution- 
ary times. He did not know how to school himself into the reti- 
cence necessary in that department. While, on the the one side, he 
refused to adopt the hypocritical maxim ascribed to Talleyrand, that 
language was designed to conceal our thoughts, on the other he fell 
into the error that the copgx verborum is compatible with success. 
Hence he failed in France, and afterwards more signally in England, 
where he was clearly outgeneralled by the British Ministry. The 
anterior region of his brain was of great volume, quite out of pro- 
portion to the posterior, which was unusually small. The phreno- 
logists would therefore tell us that he was designed for the study, 
and not for the active scenes of a military, or the tortuous wind- 
ings of a diplomatic career. He was no match for Talleyrand, 
or Metternich, or Palmerston. For a brief period he was Louis 
Philippe’s ambassador to England, but he acquired few laurels in that 
capacity. His imperious iron will was not adapted to that service. 
It was his inflexible adherence to the very letter of the law,—to what 
he regarded to be correct abstract principles,—which coined and 
introduced into the French language the new term “ doctrinaire.” 
He would control men by lecturing rather than by persuading 
them. He had “lectured King Louis Philippe, he had lectured the 
members of his cabinet, and he had lectured the Chamber of Depu- 
ties,” but that mode of address was not to the taste of the English 
statesmen. It is said that he “attempted to lecture Lord Palmer- 
ston, and to browbeat Lord Aberdeen” upon the Eastern question, 
and that he had the natural disposition to “lecture the whole human 
race,” and yet, in spite of his Protestantism, and in spite of the sati- 
rists, and in spite of M. Thiers, he held for many years the first 
place in France, such were his intelligence and force of character, 
but he was rather feared than loved, even by his followers. 

The fall of Louis Philippe was the fall of Guizot. If the reign 
of that monarch was favorable to men of literary distinction, it is 
equally true that the literary men of that day wrought the ruin of his 
throne. The writers who were then the favorites of the French 
people were such men as Balsac, George Sand, Victor Hugo and 
Eugene Sue. They assailed the established rights of property and 
the sanctity of domestic life, and thus undermined not only the throne 
and the altar, but the very foundations of society itself. So rigid 
was his Protestantism that Guizot has been called “ The French Puri- 
tan ;” but with all the cares of state upon his hands, even his hercu- 
lean intellectual and moral strength was insufficient to withstand the 
demoralizing influence of such doctrines, especially as they were quite 
in harmony ‘with the prevailing taste of that nation. That taste had 
been formed far back in the past, and awakened and intensified by 
the writers of that day, the Government, supported alone by the 
middle class, and having no buttresses in the loyalty of nobles, the 
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sympathy of the masses, or the power of armies, fell before the storm. 
Louis Philippe fled from Paris in disguise, very much as Jefferson 
Davis fled from Richmond, and the reign of constitutional monarchy 
came to its end. 

But the immediate cause of the fall of Guizot was his negotiation 
of the “Spanish marriages,” the particulars of which have almost 
faded from the recollections of this cougtry. Those “ marriages” 
came very near involving France and England in war. Isabella was 
affianced to her cousin, Don Francisco d’Assise, and her younger 
sister, Marie, became the wife of the Duke de Montpensier, the fifth 
son of King Louis Philippe. This arrangement, which was largely 
owing to the diplomacy of Guizot, aroused the jealousy and the 
earnest protests of the English cabinet, as it might lead to the aug- 
mentation of French influence in Europe, by the creation of a French 
dynasty in Spain. England was moved to her foundations. The 
Opposition in France gained new strength. The riots in Paris soon 
assumed the proportions of a revolution ; the streets were barricaded ; 
the army fraternized with the riotous populace ; but Guizot was too 
unbending to recognize the claims of the hour, and yield to the fury 
of the tornado. The danger became more and more imminent, the 
king escaped from the Palais Royal in the night, and the minister 
who had created all this commotion was remitted to private life for 
the remainder of his days. 

The curtain now rises upon a new scene in the dramatic history of 
Guizot. Upon his fall from power he betook himself to his Norman 
home at Val Richer; where he spent the remaining twenty-six years 
of his life in literary and historical pursuits. His domestic habits 
were excellent. English and French visitors were charmed with the 
simplicity of his rural abode. His love of study, the great interest 
he took in the education of his grandchildren, the respect which he 
everywhere commanded, his constant attention to the fluctuating 
political fortunes of France, his daily reading of the Bible and his 
fervent family devotions at noon, were traits which gave a sort of 
patriarchal dignity to the later years of his life. Occasionally he 
wrote a political pamphlet to meet some extraordinary emergency in 
the condition of his country, and once every month he appeared in 
Paris, and at the residence of his daughter, Madame de Witt, he re- 
ceived his old friends with the utmost cordiality ; discussed in literary 
circles grammatical and philosophical questions with all the ardor of 
his youth ; domineered in the French Academy and ruled that body, 
. as in former times, with his imperial and imperious will; controlled 
to a large extent the doings of the French Consistory ; and visited, 
with unsparing condemnation, all latitudinarian departures from the 
straitest creed of the Protestantism of the sixteenth century. 

But the most of his time was spent at his country residence, and 
there, in the midst of his library of 30,000 volumes, and some fine 
paintings of the French, English and Spanish schools, he literally 
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revelled in the labors of an immense correspondence and of a most 
prolific authorship. His pen, which had never been quiet, now as- 
sumed an unwonted activity. His literary career, indeed, began 
very early,—as early as 1809. His first book was a “History of 
Synonymes,” in two volumes. It was followed in 1811 by his 
“Study on the Fine Arts in France,” in two volumes, and by a trans- 
lation from the German of a recent work on Spain, again in two 
volumes. In the same year he became the conductor of a monthly 
journal called the “ Annals of Education,” which was suspended in 
1815. In 1812 he began the publication of his critical translation 
of Gibbon in thirteen volumes. From that time scarcely a year 
elapsed that did not witness some fresh writing of his,—book, pamph- 
let, article in magazine or encyclopedia, public address, political 
letter. His “ Memoires pour Servir” appeared in eight volumes in 
1858-67. In 1826 he gave to the world the first part of his “ His- 
tory of the English Revolution from the Accession of Charles I. to 
the Restoration,” which was followed by “ Pourquoi la Révolution 
d’Angleterre a-t-elle réussi” [1850]; “Monk, chute de la Repub- 
lique et rétablissement de la Monarchie en Angleterre, en 1660” [1837 
and 1851]; “ Etudes biographiques sur la Révolution d’Angleterre ” 
[1851]; “Cromwell, sera-t-il roi” [1852]; and “Histoire de la 
république d’Angleterre et du protectorat de Cromwell,” and 
“Histoire de Richard Cromwell et du rétablissement des Stuarts ” 
[1856 ]—the third part of the original work. A translation of Hal- 
lam, revised by M. Guizot, and preceded by a preface, was published 
in 1828-29. [Besides his services rendered to this author and to 
Gibbon, Guizot assisted in 1821 in revising Letourneur’s translation 
of Shakspeare’s complete works, and prefixed to it a biographical and 
literary notice of the dramatist, whom he again made the subject of 
a literary study in 1852 [“ Shakspeare et son temps”]. The United 
States, as the younger Britain, also received some of his attention. 
He edited a French edition of Sparks’s “Life of Washington” [1839- 
40], to which he contributed an introductory essay on the life and 
character of Washington in the Revolution ; he also revised Lorain’s 
“Origin and Foundation of the United States” [1853]. His “His- 
tory of Civilization” is perhaps the greatest historical work ever 
written by a Frenchman, unless we except his “ History of France.” 
His “ Embassy to the Court of St. James” is a very readable volume. 
Another of his publications is his “Meditations on the Essence of 
Christianity and on the Religious Questions of the Day,” and he 
closes its preface with this noble paragraph: “I have passed thirty- 
five years of my life in struggling, on a bustling arena, for the 
establishment of political liberty and the maintenance of order as 
established by law. I have learned in the labors and trials of this 
struggle the real worth of Christian faith and of Christian liberty. 
God permits me in the repose of my retreat, to consecrate to their 
cause what remains to meof life andof strength. It is the most salu- 
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salutary favor and the greatest favor that I can receive from His 
goodness.” 

But the crowning work of this industrious and prolific writer is his 
“History of France told to My Grandchildren,” in five volumes. 
This great work, setting forth the history of that nation from the 
earliest times down to 1789, has been translated and published in 
England, and is now in the course of republication by the young and 
enterprising house of Estes & Lauriat of this city. Prefixed to the 
history is an admirable likeness of the author,—the same that by their 
courtesy prefaces this article,—obtained from his daughter at con- 
siderable expense to the publishers. The whole will be executed 
with the best artistic skill, and will be illustrated by some 400 admira- 
ble engravings. Three volumes have already made their appearance, 
and the remainder will follow in the course of a few months. Du 
Cange, De Thou, Fleury, Sismondi and many other eminent writers 
have given us sketches of the more salient points in the history of that 
nation,—a nation distinguished alike for its internal dissensions and 
for the important rdéle it has played for many centuries in the affairs 
of Europe. But we are now to have something which is consecutive 
and complete,—something which will command at once not only the 
attention of the scholar but of the general reader as well,—and some- 
thing which will fill a wide chasm in the history of Europe itself. 

M. Guizot, as an historian, was eminently philosophical. His 
lectures at the Sorbonne are fine specimens of philosophical insight. 
Goethe, the great German metaphysician, said, “I have found in 
him a depth and thoroughness not surpassed by any historical writer.” 
So, too, many profound observations can be seen in his “ Embassy 
to the Court of St. James.” In that work he says, “I neither think 
nor speak evil of parties; they form the necessary elements of free 
government.” His estimate of Lord Macaulay is justified by the best 
recent opinion. “Lord Macaulay,” he says, “has not always obeyed 
the law of historical equity, but while advancing in labor he became 
soon disenthrailed from his early Whig prejudices. He is much 
more impartial in his history of William the Third than in that of 
James the Second, and more especially than in those of Charles the 
First and Charles the Second.” 

Again he says of the Rev. Sydney Smith, “ His weak point was 
that the turn of his mind and language was not in harmony with his 
position. He did not enter the Church of his own free choice, but 
by the urgent wishes of his father ; and while he endeavored to fulfil 
the duties of his post, he could not confine within severe proprieties 
his exuberant gayety.” Of Lord Jeffrey he says with great truth, 
“ He exercised literary criticism with as much independence as judg- 
ment, and scarcely found anything left to admire.” Of England he 
says, “Two things equally impress me here, the spirit of conservatism 
and the spirit of reform, but this is the country of ultimate good 
sense, and of slow but continued progress.” Of Sir Robert Peel he 
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says, “ Peel is not a great man, but he can do what great men cannot 

do,—he can manage the House of Lords, and he did it.” Again he 

profoundly remarks, “In representative governments, men differ less 

than they believe.” He thus compares public life with domestic en- 

dearments : “ The labors of political and the pleasures of worldly life 

are but superficial enjoyments. Far below the surface, within the 

depths of the soul, there are long and close intimacies, affectionate 

regards, words of confidence, total unreserve, the tranquillity and 

warmth of the domestic hearth; these are what truly fill the heart.” 

Again he says, after wandering alone in the extensive grounds of 
Regent’s Park, “In complete solitude and in the presence of nature, 

we forget isolation ;” and once more, “ We are instruments in the 

hands of a Superior Power, which applies us, according to or against 
our inclination, to the use for which it has made us.” 

As a man of affairs, with all his philosophy, Guizot was not al- 
together skilful. In some things he strongly resembled Senator 
Sumner. Both had deeply seated moral principles. Both were 
largely theorists, and both were often unable to reduce their theories 
to practice. There was something a little unpractical in the structure 
of both those minds. So strongly were those distinguished men 
convinced that they were right, that they were sometimes unable to 
see foregone conclusions or to accept inevitable results, if they were 
in the teeth of their idealism. But few men were abler than they, 
with all their imperfections. Guizot was long one of the very fore- 
most men in France, and he served his country and Louis Philippe 
with the utmost zeal. Some men are fond of such day dreams, as 
speculating upon what “ would have happened if something else had 
not happened.” But it is useless to ask “ What would have been 
the condition of France to-day if Guizot had never lived?” He has, 
without any question, greatly improved the general condition of 
affairs in that country, and in his numerous writings he has left an 
immense amount of political and moral truth,—an encyclopadian re- 
pertory of wisdom,—which, it is hoped, will yet be reduced to prac- 
tice by wiser if not abler men. 

In his judgment of character Guizot was singularly sagacious. As 
a specimen, take his opinion of Napoleon III., written before his 
downfall. It was prophetic. He wrote to a friend as follows :— 
“ As to historical personages, you are quite right in considering him 
who at this moment occupies the scene a singular one, and in saying 
that unless people understand him they can understand nothing of 
what is going on. Never did a man exercise more influence over 
his age, and occasion more events with less personal greatness, 
whether of mind or of character. He alone is responsible for every- 
thing. His contemporaries have only to answer for a single thing, 
the eagerness or apathy with which they let him act. That will be 
quite enough for them in history. He begins, moreover, to be much 
embarrassed by what he has done. He has raised I know not how 
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many questions which he cannot solve. He has made war, he has 
made peace, and his successes, military and pacific, have only brought 
him to a position full of embarrassment and impotence. He is forced 
to declare this himself publicly, and to renounce the regulation of the 
future, which he wished to do, after having overturned the present. 
I do not know whether this experience will give him a distaste for 
beginning other subjects, ending in his being one day equally power- 
less to regulate them. I wish it more than I expect it. He is 
strangely wanting in foresight, and is equally wedded to his schemes 
and hasty in getting tired of the labor and tedium of carrying them 
out.” 

Guizot was also a man of great devoutness of spirit. This trait 
is altogether the more unexpected and singular, as he so largely 
mingled in the stormiest scenes of modern revolutionary France, and 
as the public men of that nation are so generally sceptical. He was 
an avowed believer in the authority of the Bible, and in the plan of 
Redemption through the atoning blood of Jesus Christ. “I believe,” 
said he, “in God, and adore him, without seeking to comprehend 
him. I recognize him present and at work not only in the universe 
and in the inner life of the soul, but also in the history of human 
society, specially in the Old and New Testaments,—monuments of 
revelation and divine action by the mediation and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ for the salvation of the human race.” 

He believed in a personal God, and that He is a hearer of prayer, 
and his practice of daily prayer corresponded with his theory. He 
said, “ Of all beings on the face of the earth, man alone prays. There 
is not among all his moral instincts a more universal, a more in- 
vincible one than prayer. The child betakes himself to it with ready 
docility ; aged men resort to it as a refuge against decay and isola- 
tion. Prayer rises spontaneously from young lips that can scarcely 
lisp the name of God, and from expiring ones that scarcely have 
strength left to pronounce it. Everywhere there are living men, 
under certain circumstances, at certain hours, under certain impres- 
sions of the soul, whose eyes are raised, whose hands are clasped, 
whose knees are bent to implore, to thank, to adore, or appease. 
With joy or terror, publicly or in the secret of his own heart, it is to 
prayer that man turns as a last resource to fill the void places of the 
soul, or bear the burdens of his life. It is in prayer he seeks, when 
all else fails, a support for his weakness, comfort in his sorrows, and 
hope for his virtue.” 

Guizot was too sound a philosopher to deny the efficacy of prayer 
because “the laws of nature are uniform,” for the two spheres are 
entirely distinct. And yet he held that though they generally work 
on different planes, sometimes the Infinite and Overruling Mind, be- 
hind both mental activity and “natural law,” through the influence of 
prayer, so arranges antecedents, either directly or by a series of fac- 
tors, that they give a new direction to the on-goings of that “law.” 
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This arranging of antecedents to secure new consequents is no in- 
fringement of “natural law,” but is itself a part and parcel of “the 
constitution and course of nature.” Thus prayer becomes “effectual,” 
while “ natural law” holds on its way. This was the belief of Guizot, 
and it would seem it must be the belief of every philosopher who is 
not a charlatan or an atheist. 

Guizot also held that prayer has a two-fold efficacy,—that it both 
influences the Divine Mind and exerts a benign reflex influence upon 
the suppliant himself. This was apparent to all his friends, who 
observed the serener atmosphere in which he moved in his later 
days. 

But the life of this eminent man,—distinguished in such various 
relations,—after surviving four revolutions,—the repeated over- 
throw of constitutions, cabinets and crowns,—has at last terminated. 
The closing act of the drama was beautiful. As the sun declines in 
the west, his rays are less fierce than when in the zenith ; so the spirit 
of Guizot, as life waned, took on a mellower lustre. He had been 
twice married and twice had suffered widowerhood. His first wife 
was Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, a literary lady, who was 
fourteen years his senior; and his second was a niece of the first 
Madame Guizot, and like her an authoress. His severe domestic 
bereavements had thrown a deep shadow upon his natural buoyancy 
of spirits. His public life and his numerous writings had hardly 
saved him from pecuniary embarrassment. But his religious con- 
victions were cordial and profound. Christianity was his great 
support ; and, barring the sympathy of his affectionate family and 
the respect and gratitude of the world, he had little else to sustain 
him. The wealth and the honors of this world were of small ac- 
count to him who had so long seen their vanity, and whose soul, so 
long exalted by communion with God, was now rapidly preparing 
for translation to a life which is immortal. 

Only a few weeks before his death he visited the Academy at Paris 
to take a final leave of his colleagues. The state of his health, which 
was then quite vigorous, and the earnest part which he took in the 
discussion of literary and grammatical questions, excited no suspicions 
among them that they should “see his face no more.” He had him- 
self, however, a strong presentiment that that was his last visit. 
One day he said to his startled associates, “ Here is old age; it has 
comé late, but I feel it has come.” His last illness was simply the 
result of physical exhaustion, and it seemed like a visible ascension 
to a higher sphere. For three weeks he lay, with only short inter- 
vals, in a comatose state, and in one of those intervals he said he felt 
the sensation of aerial travellers as the balloon rises from the earth 
into the heavens. A vivid sense of supernatural scenes came upon 
him. The curtain was lifted, and the philosopher, the statesman, the 
minister, the diplomatist, the historian, the academician, the Christian 
passed “ within the veil.” 
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LETTER OF THE HON. WILLIAM CUSHING. 


Tue Recrsrer is indebted to Mr. S. Whitney Phoenix, of New-York, for a copy of 
the following letter, the original of which is in his possession. The writer, it will 
understood, was William Cushing, of Massachusetts, one of the justices of the 
— court of the United States, appointed by President Washington. (Sec ante, 
vol. viii. 44.) 

Dear Cousins, Augusta [ Ga.], Nov. 17th, 1793. 

I venture a short letter to you, though personally unknown; and 
should have done more; Mrs. Cushing and I should have done ourselves 
the pleasure of a short visit at your house, had time and circumstances 
permitted. But I am obliged to hasten off to-morrow from hence to Wake 
in North Carolina, a space of three hundred miles, to hold Court there, the 
last of this month; and having travelled a journey of thirteen hundred 
miles already, with one pair of horses in a phaeton, somewhat incumbered | 
with necessary baggage, it will be as much as we can do to reach Wake in 
season. So that we can only wish you happiness and prosperity, and regret 
the want of opportunity, at present, of a personal acquaintance. 

I had great hopes of having an opportunity of seeing your good mother 
and my good aunt again in this world; but in the winter 1790 I was 
informed by Gov'. Johnson, of Edenton, at New-York, that she had died 
the fall before, being about the time of the death of her brother and our 
uncle John Cotton of Plymouth. Relations in that quarter were pretty 
well when we left Scituate in August last. Aunt Dyer lives at Scituate 
with her daughter Lucy, who married a nephew of mine, and has two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter. Rossiter Cotton, or Doctor Cotton as we call 
him, whom Mrs. Scarborough has probably seen, was on a visit with us, 
with his wife last summer. He practises physic in Plymouth, and is regis- 
ter of deeds for the County, one of the offices his father held. I under- 
stand Mrs. Scarborough has no brother living, but two sisters, Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs. Lamb ; whom we have thought of calling to see in our 
progress to the Northward after Wake Court is over, if the roads that way 
shall not be found inconvenient and it be not too much out of our route. 
Onr course will be through Philadelphia, where I expect to be detained at 
Court till the last of February, then homeward bound, through Middletown 
in Connecticut, Mrs. Cushing’s native place; and at length I suppose we 
shall compleat a voyage of eight months. We have been married 19 years, 
and have no little ones to cry after us yet. "Tis but a day or two since I 
found that you reside within 20, 30, or 40 miles of this place, but do not 
understand now precisely the spot. Though we are dispersed and separated 
and may not have the pleasure of seeing one another’s faces in this world, 
tis to be hoped we shall at length meet together in a better Country. _ 

Mrs. Cushing joins in sincere regards to you both, and is much regretting 
the impracticability of calling to see you. Your affectionate cousin, 

Wu. CusHine. 

I should have mentioned the relation of Mrs. Cushing to Mrs. Scarbo- 
rough. Mrs. C.’s mother, Hannah Phillips, was first cousin to Mrs. Scar- 
borough. She married her cousin George Phillips of Middletown, merchant, 
and left two sons and four daughters. She died in 1769—he in 1778, of 
the small pox by inoculation. 

M* & M”™ Scarborough. 
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MUNSON OR MONSON. 
By Ricuarp Henry GREENE, Esq., of New-York, N. Y. 


: we: name, it is said, is made up of “ Mon,” the abbreviation 
of Edmund, and son, and therefore means the son of Mon or 
Edmund: this is not an unusual formation; for instance: Richard- 
son, Dickson, Edmundson, Monson. 


1. Txomas' Monson or Munson, for the name is written in both 
ways in this family, was the emigrant and ancestor of most of the 
name in this country. When he landed, or where, is not exactly 
known ; but he is first heard of in New-Haven, June 4, 1639, when 
he signed the original agreement, of all the free planters of New- 
Haven. He removed to Hartford, where he resided in 1641; but 
returned to N. H. the following year. On the 10th of March, 1646, 
the committee of the First Church seated Thomas Monson and five 
others in “ No. 5 cross seats,” and “ Sister Munson” was seated in 
"second of seats on the side for women.” Oct. 5, 1669, the Hon. 
James Bishop, Lt. Thomas Munson, and three others were appoint- 
ed commissioners to meet five from Branford to establish boundaries 
between the two towns. In September, 1675, Lieut. Munson com- 
manded the New-Haven troops ordered, by the council at Hartford, 
to Norwottock and up the river to defend the plantations against the 
Indians. Susan Munson, who was probably his wife, came in the 
Elizabeth, to Boston, in 1634, aged 25; from which we may con- 
clude that her husband had preceded her, and probably landed at the 
same port. Mrs. Munson’s maiden name is unknown; but she was 
born about the year 1609. There are no data by which we have 
been able to fix the time of his birth; but a trans-Atlantic search 
would undoubtedly disclose it. He was a representative in the 
general court 1666, 1669, 1670, ’1, ’2,’3, 4 and 5, and died ten 
years later, in 1685. In the division of his estate, three children 
are named ; the births of two of whom appear on the records, and 
are as follows: 

2. i. Samvuet, bapt. Aug. 6, 1643. 


3. ii. HANNAH, bapt. June 11, 1648. 
4. iii. ELIzABETH. 


2. Samue.? Munson ( Thomas'), lived in New-Haven ; married, 
Oct. 26, 1665, Martha, daughter of William Bradley; was made 
freeman in New-Haven in 1669; ensign in Wellingford 1675; is 
called a proprietor in N. H., before his removal, and again in 1685, 
after his return from Wallingford, which took place in 1681 or ’2, 
Ensign Samuel Munson died in New-Haven 1693, and his widow, 
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Mrs. Martha Munson, married Mr. Preston. The children of Ens, 
Samuel* and Martha (Bradley) Munson were: . 


i. Marrtna, b. May 6, 1667, in New-Haven. 

ii. SAMUEL, b. Feb. 28, 1668-9. “ “ 

iii. THomas, b. March 12, 1670-1. “ 

iv. JOHN, b. Jan. 2g, 1672-3. “ « 

v. THEOPHILUS, b. Sept. 1, 1675. “ “ 

vi. Josepa, b. in Wallingford. 

vii. STEPHEN, b. « 

viii. CALEB, b. Nov. 19, 1682, in New-Haven. 

ix. Josnuua, b. Feb. 7, 1684, “ ” 

x. IsrarL,b. March 6, 1686, in New-Haven; the only one 
not living in 1698. 


3. Hannau* Munson ( Thomas’), married Joseph Tuttle, Mar, 
2, 1667. He was son of William Tuttle, who came to Boston 
in the Planter, in 1635, aged 26, with his wife Elizabeth aged 23, 
and three children. They had two more children before 1639, 
when they removed to New-Haven, and seven born afterward, 
of whom Joseph, mentioned above, was baptized Nov. 22, 1640, 
made freeman 1669, a proprietor in 1685, and died 1690, aged 62. 
Hannah (Munson) Tuttle married second, in 1694, Nathan Brad- 
ley, and died the next year 1695. The children were : 


i. JoserpH Tutt te, b. March 18, 1668. 

ii. SamveEt, b. July 15, 1670. 

iii. StePHEN, b. May 20, 1673. 

iv. JOANNA, b. Dec. 13, 1675. 

v. Tuiorny, b. Sept. 30, 1678 ; died young. 
vi. Susanna,b. Feb. 20,1680; “ «& 
vii. ExizaBeta, b. July 12, 1683. 

viii. HANNAH, b. May, 1685; died young. 
ix. Hannau, b. 


4. Eizasetu’ Munson ( Thomas’ ), married Richard Higginbot- 
ham, a tailor. He was a proprietor in New-Haven in 1685, but 
removed before 1692 to Elizabethtown, N. J., and a few years later 
returned to Connecticut and settled in Stamford. She may have 
been older than Hannah, or even Samuel, which would account for 
her birth not being on the New-Haven records. Richard and 
Elizabeth had one child : 


i. REBECCA. 





Hannan Townsenp.—In 1691 Lieut. Richard Way had m. Hannah aig, for- 


merly Hannah Allen, executrix of Hope Allen, and her ch. Elizabeth, Deborah & 
Hope Allen, were interested in some real estate near land of Edward Allen & Wil- 
liam Griggs. She was a dau. of William & Hannah (Penn) Townsend and m. Ist 
(Apr. 3, 1657) Thomas Hull, of Boston, who d.in 1670. Her sister, Deborah 
Townsend, m. Nathaniel Thayer. H. F. Warzrs. 
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NANTUCKET IN THE REVOLUTION. 


By ALEXANDER StTaRBvck, Esq., of Waltham. 
[Concluded from page 53.] 


URING the year 1781, inspite of the protests to the British com- 
manders, the islanders were constantly harassed by the depreda- 
tions of English cruisers, they even entering the harbor to pursue their 
aggressions, and it remained as a last resort of the inhabitants to pre- 
pare a memorial and send it by Samuel Starbuck, William Rotch 
and Benjamin Hussey, to Admiral Digby, at New-York, to obtain 
some relief. They represented to him in strong terms, dictated by 
earnest feeling, the embarrassing situation of the people of the town, 
and from him obtained an order forbidding any further molestation 
of their persons or property within the bar of the harbor. Subse- 
quently he granted them several permits for vessels to whale. This 
of course created some commotion upon the continent, where, though 
not positively known, it was more than suspected that it was done 
by permission of the English commander, but those in authority were 
fully aware of the desperate strait to which the people were reduced, 
and that the alternative was leniency or starvation, and rather 
favored than condemned the proceeding.’ The means of support in 
almost all the southeastern towns were precarious, and we find peti- 
tions from nearly every town on the Cape, those on the Vineyard 
and along the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, praying for aid in procuring 
provisions, and pleading poverty in extenuation for the failure to pay 
taxes. If this was the case on the continent, how much more must 
it have been the case with those on the islands! In this same year 
we find a return of a cartel from Commodore Affleek with eleven 
Nantucket men on board who were taken prisoners by the English, 
and carried into New-York. 
In 1782 the town was again convened and the following petition,” 
which is its own explanation, was sent to the general court.. 


“To the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts conven’d 
at Boston. 

“The Memorial of the Inhabitants of the Island of Nantucket in Town 
Meeting Assembled in Sherbourn the 25th of Sept*. 1782, Sheweth: 

“That your Memorialists are again under the disagreeable necessity of 
craving your serious consideration of the real state of this Island, whereby 
you may more fully enter into the views of those who are frequently cir- 
culating unfavourable reports against us, which for want of due attention to 
the many peculiar inconveniences we labour under, prevents the proper 
allowances that our exposed situation demands, which in the end may not 
only be ruinous to us, but greatly detrimental to the Commonwealth at large. 


? Macy, p. 116. ? Petitions, vol. 188, p. 124. 
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“ Circumstanc’d as we are in the course of Providence, intirely out of the 
line of protection by either of the powars now at War, we apprehend justice 
& good policy will ever dictate, to nourish & cherish rather than suffer to 
be destroy’d a people (whose peculiar Local situation exposes them to many 
insults, which the peacable principles of some, and sound policy of others, 
commands them to conceal, although their sensibility of injuries may be as 
keen as other mens), who perhaps have been,’& possibly may yet be as 
useful to the community at large, as any part of its body of equal magni- 
tude. Our Trials have been many and severe: frequently surrounded by 
hostile invasions, & threatened destruction, Would it be strange if in the 
hour of distress, the powerful influence of the great law of self-preservation 
should lead us into acts, which on the return of tranquility and cool reflec- 
tion, we could not fully justify? Yet through the favour of superintending 
Providence, our greatest Enemies can hardly charge us with any material 
deviations in this respect. 

“People secured by internal retreats, or surrounded by numerous Inhabi- 
tants, ready at the first alarm to lend protecting aid, may have but faint 
Ideas of the sufferings of those that are constantly exposed to every hostile 
Invader; and in the hour of distress are left under Providence to the exer- 
tion only of their own skill and prudence to extricate themselves; and every 
step in these trying moments narrowly watch’d that if any slip should be 
made, or little foible committed, it may be magnified into the greatest crime. 
We therefore hope your collective Wisdom and justice will unite in an im- 
partial review of the true situation & circumstances of this Island, together 
with the general conduct of its Inhabitants; considering at the same time, 
the long and arduous task, we have had to pass through, & then we have 
no doubt it will meet the approbation, of the cool dispationate and judicious, 
and lead the Court into the reasonable necessity as well as justice to relax 
in some measure the reins of Government respecting this place. We have 
long struggled without Expence to the publick, & we have no doubt with 
that incouragement which we have reason to expect we may still continue 
& have an existance, without any burthen to the Community. 

“We find there are some reports, circulated on the Continent, & in parti- 
cular in the Town of Boston, charging the Inhabitants of this Town with 
carrying on a great trade to & from New-York. And least such reports 
should reach the Legislative body of this Commonwealth, & that we might 
thereby be injured, we think it our duty to say: That notwithstanding we 
can as a Town disclaim every Idea of the charge, as no Body, or Society of 
men can or ought to be accountable for the conduct of a few Individuals, 
especially where particular Laws are in force to prevent it. Nevertheless 
we wish not to avail ourselves even of that right in this particular instance: 
for although the charge of a great Trade even as to individuals is false; 
Yet we shall not presume to say that no Trade hath been carried on in that 
channel, but we can say we believe very little hath been done by the In- 
habitants of this Island, & very few have been concerned therein: We 
have good reason to believe that the principal part of that Trade’ hath been 


1 It was a notorious fact that many tories made Nantucket a place of refuge when hard 
pressed. Nathaniel Freeman, Esq., the vigilant guardian of the rights of the colony 
throughout the counties of Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket, in his letters to the council 
instances several who have gone there from the Cape, and urges their arrest. In no one of 
his communications does he, even by inference, denounce the islanders, and surely no one 
away from the island was in better position or better qualified to judge of the truth of these 
slanders than he. He speaks of some goods belonging to tories stored there, and, by his 
recommendation I think, Barachiah Bassett was sent to seize them, but no hint is given that 
the inhabitants of Nantucket are therein responsible. 
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carried on by persons belonging to the Continent, who have made this the 
pass way for their Goods, in which the Inhabitants have not been concern’d 
but are injured thereby, yet this quantity we apprehend is but a small portion 
that the reports of our Enemies have suggested. We now beg leave to 
throw a few hints before you respecting the Whalefishery, as a matter of 
great importance to this Commonwealth. This place before the War, was 
the First in that branch of business, & employed more than One Hundred 
Sail of good Vessels therein, which furnish’d a support not only for Five 
Thousand Inhabitants here, but for Thousands elsewhere, no place so well 
adapted for the good of the Community at large as Nantucket, it being desti- 
tute of every material necessary in the Business, and the Inhabitants might 
be called Factors for the Continent rather than Principals; as the war en- 
creased the Fishery ceased, until necessity obliged us to make trial the last 
Year, with about seventeen sail of Vessels, Two of which were captured & 
carried to New-York, & one was burnt; the others made saving voyages. 
The present Year we employed about Twenty Four sail in the same busi- 
ness, which have mostly compleated their Voyages, but with little success ; 
& a great loss will ensue: this we apprehend is greatly owing to the circum- 
scribed situation of the Fishery: we are now fully sensible that it can no 
longer be pursued by us, unless we have free liberty both from Great Britain 
& America to fish without interruption: As we now find One of our Ves- 
sels is captured & carried to New-York, but without any Oil on board, and 
Two others have lately been taken & carried into Boston & Salem, under 
pretence of having double papers on board,’ (Nevertheless we presume the 
captors will not say that any of our Whalemen have gone into New-York 
during the season as such a charge would have no foundation in Truth). 
And if due attention is not paid to this valuable branch, which if it was 
viewed in all its parts, perhaps would appear the most advantageous, of any 
possess’d by this Government, it will be intirely lost, if the War continues: 
We view it with regret & mention it with concern, & from the gloomy 
prospect now before us, we apprehend many of the Inhabitants must quit 
the Island, not being able even to provide necessaries for the approaching 
Winter: some will retreat to the Continent & set down in the Western 
Governments; and the most active in the Fishery will most probably go to 
distant Countries, where they can have every encouragement, by Nations 
who are eagerly wishing to embrace so favourable an opportunity to ac- 
complish their desires ; which will be a great loss to the Continent in general, 
but much more to this Government in particular. We beg leave to impress 
the consideration of this important subject, not as the judgment of an insig- 


1 Accompanying this petition or memorial, which the writer judges was mainly the work 
of William Rotch, is the following document: 


“Perhaps some of those Reports may have originated from this—a Committee of our 
Island in the forepart of the year 17— applied to some of the Members of the General 
Court and spread before them the peculiar circumstances wherein the Island was involved, 
one whereof was that our Vessels whenever they passed in or out were perfectly under the 
control of the Britons, and it was therefore necessary that permits should be obtained from 
them for our Vessels to proceed on the Whale fishery—since which some of them have 
been taken by the American Privateers for having such Permits—and we are thereby re- 
duced to this difficulty that if we carry our Vessels over the bar without permits from the 
British Admiral they are made prize to the Britons—if they have such permits they are 
taken by our own Countrymen—and our harbour is therefore compleatly shut up—and all 
our prospects terminate in poverty and distress—what gives us great concern is that our 
people who understand the Whale fishery will be driven to foreign neutral Countries and 
many years must pass away before we shall again be enabled to pursue a branch of business 
which hath been in times past our support and hath yielded such large aids to the Com- 
merce of this Country.” 
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nificant few, but of a Town which a few Years since stood the Third in 
Rank (if we mistake not) in bearing the Burthens of Government:’ It was 
then prosperous and abundant with plenty, it is yet populous but is covered 
with poverty. 

“ Your Memorialists have made choice of Samuel Starbuck, Josiah Barker, 
William Rotch, Stephen Hussey and Timothy Folger, as their Committee 
who can speak more fully to the several matters contain’d in this Memorial, 
or any other thing that may concern this County, to whom we desire to 
refer you. 

Signed in behalf of the Town by 
Freperick Foieger, Town Clerk.” 


The representations of the committee produced a good effect, and 
the committee appointed by the legislature to consider the memorial 
(George Cabot, Esq., of the senate, and Gen. Ward and Col. 
McCobb of the house), made the following recommendation.” 


“The Committee of both Houses, appointed to consider the Memorial of 
the Inhabitants of the Island of Nantucket and report what may be proper 
to be done thereon, have attended that service and beg leave to report: 
That altho’ the Facts set forth in said Memorial are true and the Memorial- 
ists deserve Relief in the Premises, yet as no adequate Relief can be given 
them but by the United States in Congress assembled, therefore it is the 
opinion of the Committee that the said Memorial be referred to the con- 
sideration of Congress, and the Delegates of this Commonwealth be required 
to use their Endeavours to impress Congress with just Ideas of the high 
worth & Importance of the Whale fishery to the United States in general & 
this State in particular. 

pr Order GrorGE Capor.” 


William Rotch and Samuel Starbuck were also sent to Phila- 
delphia to help secure the favorable action of congress, and arrived 
there in mid-winter. One of the Massachusetts members to whom 
they applied was greatly prejudiced against them,® and Mr. Rotch 
conversed for two hours with him apparently without effect. At last 
he asked him, “Is the Whale Fishery worth preserving to this 
Country?” “Yes.” “Can it be preserved in the present state of 
things by any place except Nantucket?” “No.” “Can we preserve 
it unless you and the British will both give us Permits?” “No.” 
“Then, pray, where is the difficulty?” And thus the interview was 


1 During the year 1780, in addition to taxes the following requisition was made by the 
“state on Nantacket: 111 prs. each of shoes, stockings and shirts and 55 blankets; also 
77,352 lbs. of beef. And in 1781 for 88 prs. each of shoes, stockings and shirts and 44 
= also 20,976 lbs. of beef. And this was drawn from an already impoverished 

wn. 

2 This recommendation was adopted and the delegates were so instructed. At this point 
it may be proper to say that apparently few of our statesmen of that period save those from 
‘New-England seemed to appreciate the importance of this business to the country, and 
certainly none of our diplomatists concerned in the treaty of peace, save John Adams, ap- 
peared equal to the situation in this regard.* Had they been this would have been, as Mr. 
Adams strenuously urged, an ultimatum and much ill feeling and expense saved, and the 
United States have extended from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. 

3 Memoranda of William Rotch. 


* See “ Works of John Adams,” particularly vol. viii. In a letter to Mr. Adams, Jan. 12, 
~ a Bowdoin estimates the average annual value of oil imported by Nantucket at 
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terminated. Messrs. Rotch and Starbuck then drew up a memorial, 
and this same member presented it to congress, the effect being to 
obtain a grant of thirty-five permits. The next day a vessel brought 
the rumor of the Provisional Treaty of Peace having been signed. 

But the troubles of Nantucket brought on by the war did not end 
with it. England, the only market of consequence for sperm oil, 
was now practically closed by the alien duty of £18 per ton placed 
upon it by the English government. The whaling fleet was reduced 
to the merest trifle of its former greatness, in fact nearly annihilated. 
One hundred and thirty-four vessels had been captured and fifteen 
wrecked of the little over one hundred and fifty which belonged to 
the island in 1775. More than 10,000 tons of shipping had fallen 
into the hands of the English cruisers ; vessels manned by the bone 
and sinew of the island, young men, from the richest as well as the 
poorest families, who felt in all their keenness the rigors and horrors 
of British prisons and British prison-ships. Some of our islanders 
entered the service of the state, but it would be quite impossible to 
tell how many.’ In about 800 families on the island there were 202 
widows and 342 orphan children. The direct money loss exceeded 
$1,000,000 in days when a man’s pay was sixty-seven cents per day ; 
Mr. Rotch alone lost over $60,000! Many of the heaviest whaling 
merchants felt compelled to remove to England and France, and 
pursue their calling where it was remunerative. Paying their taxes 
and requisitions uncomplainingly so long as their ability eo to do 
existed, the end of the war found them completely impoverished, 
their occupation gone and their recuperative force almost paralyzed. 
Thus was Nantucket. Before the war wealthy and prosperous, after 
it impoverished and despairing ; before the war pointed out for their 
thrift and daring and skill, after it scarcely any “so poor to do them 
reverence ;” before the war with an active, hardy population, after 
it with a terribly large proportion of husbandless women and father- 
less children. All this had they borne, and borne in silence, accept- 
ing the bitter cup as their offering on the altar of freedom, had the 
tongue of slander held its peace. When assailed and outraged by 
their enemies they hurled back with indignation and contempt the 
falsehoods of their defamers, but when to these were added the doubt- 
ings of their friends they could only cry out in the agony of their 
hearts, “ And thou, too, O Brutus!” 


1 The Nantucket Inquirer of July 22, 1859, says that when John Paul Jones captured 
the Serapis, midshipman Reuben Chase with other Nantucket men was in the fierce en- 
counter with him. Chase was afterward appointed to take one of the subsequent prizes into 
Orient, France. This midshipman Chase was over six feet in height, athletic, powerful and 
courageous, and formed the subject of Cooper’s “ Long Tom Coffin” in “‘ The Pilot.” The 

rivateer Saucy Hound (Nant. Ing. July 13, 1858), manned mostly, if not entirely, by 
Rantaches seamen, sailed from the Bar in the spring of 1781 in the service of the colonies. 
Instances might be multiplied showing that a large number of the islanders served their 
country most gallantly in the hour of her need. : 

Since writing this article, I have learned that a Nantucket man was at one time in com- 
mand of the privateer Gen. Armstrong. On the armed brigantine Lucy, William Rams. 
dell of Nantucket was mate, and eight of the crew were Nantucket men. Beyond a doubt 
this list can be very greatly increased. 

VOL. XXIX. 13* 
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MARRIAGES IN WEST SPRINGFIELD, 1774-96. 


Contributed by Lyman H. Baae, of West Springfield. 
(Concluded from p. 59.) 


Tue Intentions of Marriage between William Ingraham of West Spring- 
field and Eleanor Farnam of Northampton were entered October 14" 1779. 

Thomas Bolter Jun’ late of Boston & Wid° Parthenia Smith late of 
New Haven were joined together in Marriage Oct": 21 1779. 

Thomas Burbank of Springfield & Elizabeth Higgins of West Spring- 
field were joined together in Marriage Oct* 18" 1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Timothy Burbank of West Spring- 
field & Hannah Ripley of Windham were entered Nov‘ 18 & published 
Nov' 20" 1779. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Aaron Jonesof Dummerstown & Sybil 
Taylor of West Springfield were entered Dec" 17: 1779 & published the 
same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Earl Bancroft & Roxavana Stiles 
both of West Springfield were entered & published Jan” 15" 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Oliver Leonard & Wid? Lois Gran- 
ger both of West Springfield were entered & published Jan” 22, 1780. 
And joined together in Marriage February 4", 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Dr. Samuel Cooper of West Spring- 
field & Mrs. Martha Grainger of Suffield were entered & published Feb” 
19": 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between David Rogers & Sarah Champion 
both of West Springfield were entered Feb” 26" 1780 & published the 
same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ashbel Fox of Hartford & Jemi- 
mah Osborn of West Springfield were entered Feb 25" 1780 & published 
the same Day. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Plumbs of Middletown & 
Mary Richards of West Springfield were entered Feb” 26" 1780 & pub- 
lished the same Day. 

Oliver Leonard & Lois Grainger were joined together in Marriage 
Febry 14" 1780. 

Isaac Newton of Greenfield & Esther Hopkins of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage March 2, 1779. 

Jacob Chapin & Ruth Bedortha of West Springfield were joined to- 
gether in Marriage July 29, 1779. 

David Rogers & Sarah Champion were joined together in Marriage 
March 29" 1780. 

Ashbel Fox of Hartford & Jemimah Osborn of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage March 31, 1780. 

Henry Soelter & Sabra Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage May 18” 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between David Grainger of Sandisfield & 
Abi Leonard of West Springfield were entered June 16, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Judah Bagg & Anna Roberts both 
of West Springfield were entered & published July 29, 1780. [M. Aug. 31.] 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Isaac Richardson & Rebecca —— 
both of West Springfield were entered & published October 7, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between William McEntire & Sarah Leonard 
both of West Springfield were entered & published April 15, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Justin Grainger & Hannah Shale 
[both of West Springfield ?] were enterd and published April 

The Intentions of Marriage between Henry Soelter & [Sabra ?] Leonard 
both of West Springfield were entered & published 29 April, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Bancroft of West Springfield 
& Lucy in of Enfield were entered & published May 6, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Ely of West Springfield & 
Abigal Chapin of Springfield were entered & published May 13, 1780. 

Valentine Worthy of Taunton in Great Britain & Thankful Tayler of 
West Springfield their Intentions of Marriage were entered & published 
Octo’ 14,1780. [M. Nov. 2.] 

John Terry & Mary Hendrick both of West Springfield their Inten- 
tions of Marriage were entered & published October 14, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Moses) Field Junior of Springfield 
& Lydia Champion of West Springfield were entered and published Octo- 
ber 28, 1780. 

Judah Bagg & Anna Roberts both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage August 31, 1780. 

Valentine Worthy of Taunton & Thankful Taylor of West Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage Nov’ 2, 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Samuel Smith & Eunice Tayler 
were entered & published Nov’ 4, 1780. 

The intentions of Marriage between Moses Spear Junior of Suffield & 
Penelope Phillips of West Springfield were entred & published Novem- 
ber 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Deacon Joseph Mirrick of Welt 
Springfield & Mrs. Mary Root of Westfield were entred & published 
25" Nov’ 1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Simeon Morgan & Elizabeth 
Farnam both of West Springfield were entred & published Dec. 23, 
1780. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Beach of West Springfield & 
Mrs. Susanna Hancock of Springfield were entred & published 3° Febru- 
ary, 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jared Smith & Lynda Ashley both 
of West Springfield were entred & published 25 February 1781. [M. 
April 5.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Worthington & Mary Stan- 
nard both of West Springfield were entred & published 1“ April 1781. 
Certificate not paid for. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Daniel Morgan Junior & Mrs. 
Abigal Jones, both of West Springfield were entred & published 6 May 
1781. 

The intentions of Marriage between Mr. James Upham & Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sargeant both of West Springfield were entred & published 13 May 
1781. ‘ 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Tho* Parker of Southwick & 
Miss Rebeckah Leonard of West Springfield were entred & published 
3 June 1781. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. James Waid & Miss Polly Up- 
ham both of West Springfield were entered and published June 10" 1781. 

The Intention of Marriage between Mr. Plene Loomiss & Miss Louisa 
Stephenson both of West Springfield were entered & publish’ June 10% 1781. 

The Intention of Marriage between Samuel Smith of West Springfield 
& Nabby Warner of Westfield were entered & published 17th June 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. John Farnam Junior & Miss 
Sarissa Chapin both of West Springfield were entered & published June 21, 
1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. John Eglestone & Miss Sarah 
Stannard both of West Springfield were entered & published August 4" 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Doctor Timothy Horton & Miss 
Triphena White both of West Springfield were entered & published 21 Sep- 
tember, 1781. [M. Nov. 22.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Elijah Cooper & Miss Abicet 
Leonard both of West Springfield were entered & published October 6, 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Arabet Leonard & Miss Eliza- 
beth Leonard, both of West Springfield were entred & published Octo- 
ber 13, 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Nathaniel Eaton & Miss Mary 
Kent both of West Springfield were entred & published 13 October 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Nathaniel Morgan & Miss 
Ruth Taylor both of West Springfield were entered & published 27% Oc- 
tober, 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Samuel Felt & Miss Abigail 
Miller both of West Springfield were entred & published 24 November 1781. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Stephen Worthington of West 
Springfield and Miss Sarah Rogers of South Brimfield were entred & 
published 24 Nov‘ 1781. 

Moses Field of Springfield & Lydia Champion of West Springfield were 
joined togather in Marriage Nov. 23, 1780. ro 

John Teny & Mary Hendrick both of West Springfield were joined 
togather in Marriage Nov' 28, 1780. ee 

Samuel Smith & Eunice Tayler both of West Springfield were joined 
togather in Marriage November 28, 1780. sal 

Jared Smith & Lydia Ashley both of West Springfield were joined to- 
gather in Marriage April 5, 1781. F 

Doc" Timothy Horton & Miss Triphena White both of West Springfield 
were joined togather in Marriage Nov: 22, 1781. 

Nathaniel Morgan and Ruth Tayler both of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage November 29" 1781. ‘ 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Simeon Smith Jun’ and Miss 
Mary Colton both of West Springfield were entered and published 29 De- 
cember 1781. [M. Jan. 14.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Reuben Champion & Mrs. 
Silena Ely both of West Springfield were entred and published 23" Feb- 
ruary 1782. [M. March 28.] 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. John Miller Jun’ of West Spring- 
field and Miss Elizabeth Douglass of New London were entered and pub- 
lished April 21, 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. George Blake of West Spring- 
field and Miss Huldah Leonard of West Springfield were entered May 31 
& published June 2, 1782. [M. Aug. 1.] 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Amaziah Sanderson of Spring- 
field and Miss Frances Combs of West Springfield were entered & pub- 
lished June 9", 1782. [M. June 26.] 

The Intentions of marriage between Caleb Day of West Springfield and 
Rebekah Ward of Southwick were entered and published June 16" 1782. 

Simeon Smith & Mary Colton both of West Springfield were joined in 
Marriage January 14" 1782. 

Reuben Champion & Silence Ely both of West Springfield were joined 
in Marriage March 28, 1782. 

Amaziah Sanderson of Springfield & Frances Combs of West Spring- 
field were joined in Marriage June 26" 1782. 

George Blake & Huldah Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
in Marriage August 1st 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jedidiah Day & Hepzibah Chapin 
Miller, both of West Springfield were entered Aug' 6" 1782 and published 
the 11" following. ; 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joel Day jun" and Lucretia Day 
both of West Springfield were entered August 19, 1782, and published the 
24" of the same Month. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Morley of Westfield and 
Elizabeth Remington of West Springfield were entered & published Au- 
gust 24 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Felt of West Springfield 
& Sarah Hill of Enfield were entered Septem. 24 & published the 28" 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Phinehas Leonard and Sybil Leo- 
nard both of Wt. Springfield were entered Septem 26 & published the 
28" 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Legg of Northampton & 
Hannah Morgan of West Springfield, were entered Novem" 29 1782 and 
published Decem’ Ist following. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Stephen Miller of Wt. Springfield 
and Molley Kellogg of Westfield were entered Novem" 30" & published 
Decem’ 1* 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage of Darius Wright and Lovice Taylor both 
of West Springfield was entered Dec. 5 & published the 8", 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Noah Warner and Mary Power 
both of West Springfield were entered and published Decem' 8", 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Samuel MclIntier and Mary King 
both of West Springfield were entered Dec" 14" and published the 15", 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Dirick Van Horne & Rachel Bart- 
let both of West Springfield were entered Decem* 28 & published the 
29" 1782. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Asahel Kent & Sarah Leonard 
both of Wt Springfield were entered January 16 & published the 19" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Justus Loomis of West Springfield 
a Bome of Middletown were entered Jan’ 18" & published the 19% 
1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ezekiel Leonard and Rhoda Sex- 
ton both of Wt. Springfield were entered and published Feb’ 16 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ely McIntire of Wt. Springfield & 
Diana Robinson of Granville were entered & published March 16 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Isaac Cooley & Abigail Gotte both 
of Wt. Springfield were entered and published March 16, 1783. 
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The Intentions of Marriage between Benjamin Ball & Sarah Kent both 
of Wt. Springfield were entered and published March 16 1783. 
The Intentions of Marriage between Elisha Farnam and Thankfull Day 
both of West Springfield were entered & published March 23°, 1783. 
The Intentions of Marriage between Uriah Loomis of West Springfield 
& Sarah Shelden of West Suffield were entered & published May 4" 1783, 
©. 


Rey. Mr. Griswold’s Return of Marriages. 


Tho* James Douglas & Temperance Palmer both of West Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage May 8 1774. 

Benjamin Wait & Sarah Elmer both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage September 22* 1774. 

oah Lanckton & Mehitabel Shepherd both of West Springfield were 

joined togather in Marriage January 5“ 1775. 

Jehiel Hamlin of Kinderhook & Jerusha Selden of West Springfield 
were joined in Marriage January 12” 1775. 

Joseph White & Sarah Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage April 3¢ 1775. 

Mr. Eliphalet Leonard of West Springfield and Mrs. Mary Pierpont of 
Brooklyn were joined together in Marriage June 1* 1775. 

Thomas Shattuck & Asenath Winchel both of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage September 21, 1775. 

Elias Leonard & Susanna Selden both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage November 2* 1775. 

Elijah Edgardon of Westfield & Mary Elmer of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage March 11" 1776. 

John Killum & Hannah Loomis both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage April 11" 1776. 

Moses Adams Junior & Roxana Kent both of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage December 18" 1777. 

Jacob Day and Abigail Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage August 20" 1778. 

Solomon Cooley of Ludlow & Lucy Stephenson of West Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage October 1* 1778. 

Moses Adams & Zilpah Elmer both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage February 11" 1779. 

Walter Bagg & Nancy Granger both of West Springfield were joined to- 
gether in Marriage June 17" 1779. 

Earl Bancroft & Roxana Stiles both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage February 24" 1780. 

illiam McIntier & Sarah Leonard both of Wt Springfield were joined 

together in Marriage May 3¢ 1780. 

Justin Granger & Hannah Shaler both of West Springfield were joined 
together in marriage May 25" 1780. 

John Bancroft of West Springfield & Lucy Fairman of Enfield were 
joined together in Marriage May 25" 1780. 

Moses Spear Jun" of Suffield & Penelope Philips of West Springfield 
were joined together in Marriage December 6 1780. 

Simeon Morgan & Elizabeth Farnam both of West Springfield were 
joined together in Marriage January 18 1781. 

Albert Leonard & Elizabeth Leonard both of West Springfield were 
joined in Marriage November 7 1781. 
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Elijah Cooper & Abiah Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage January 8 1782. 

Thomas Morly of Westfield & Elizabeth Remington of West Spring- 
field were joined together in Marriage November 14" 1782. 

Phinehas Leonard & Sybil Leonard both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage November 21, 1782. 

Samuel McInteir & Mary King both of West Springfield were joined 
together in Marriage January 2°, 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Solomon Miller Jun™ and Irene 
Minor both of West Springfield were entered and published May 24" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Roger Cooley Jun' & Huldah Ely 
both of West Springfield were entered and published May 24" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Simeon Ely Jun" & Margaret Smith 
both of West Springfield were entered July 25" & published the 26" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Josiah Kellog of South Hadly 
& Jerusha Taylor of Chicopee Parish in West Springfield were entered and 
published August first 1783. 

The intentions of Marriage between Oliver Bagg and Tryphena Day 
both of West Springfield were entered August 12 & published 17" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Howard and Eunice Car- 
rier both of West Springfield was entered Oct’ 4" and published the fifth 
1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between King Moor of Southwick & Re- 
becca Mitchell of West Springfield was entered October the 14" and pub- 
lished the 19", 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. John Lankton of West Spring- 
field & Mrs. Eliz* Cornish of Simsbury was entered Oct? 17" & published 
ye 19" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Capt" Moses Field of Springfield 
& Mrs. Lydia Champion of West Springfield was entered Oct® 21 & pub- 
lished on the 26" 1783. 

Julius Appleton & Nancy [Crane?] both of West Springfield the In- 
tentions of Marriage between them were entered October 24 and published 
the 25" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Hezekiah Warriner Jun’ & Ka- 
therine Leonard both of West Springfield were entered Novemb* 9"* & pub- 
lished the 10 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr Stephen Miller of West Spring- 
field & Mrs. Sarah Taylor of st Town were entered November 21" & pub- 
lished Nov’ 234, 1783. 

Joseph Carrier & Irena Howard both of West Springfield the Intentions 
of Marriage between them was entered Dec" 4™ and published. 

The Intentions of Marriage between John Perry and Anna Taylor 
both of West Springfield were entered Decem’ 13" and published the 
14" 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Samuel Alvard and Hannah Day 
both of West Springfield were entered January 24 and published the 25, 
1784. 

Benjamin Ball & Sarah Kent both of West Springfield were joined in 
Marriage April 24, 1783. 

Uriah Loomis of West Springfield & Sarah Sheldon of Suffield were 
joined in Marriage May 20, 1783. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Timothy Flower of West Spring- 
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field & Hannah Spencer of Somers were entered March 6" and published 
the 7 1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Paul Chapin of Springfield & 
Clarissa Kilkum of West Springfield were entered May 21 & published 
May 22, 1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jonathan Felt and Jemima Allen 
both of West Springfield was entered July 16" & published the 18" 1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Benajah Bracket & Lois Tuttle 
= of West Springfield were entered July 15" & published the 18" 
1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Thaddeus Leonard & Mary Leo- 
— both of Wt Springfield were entered July 24" & published the 25" 
1784. 

Persis Daughter of Lt. [Nath'?] Chapin & Mrs. Bathsheba Chapin 
was born May 14, 1784. - 

The Intentions of Mafriage between Benjamin Aldrich & Sybil Morley 
both of West Springfield were entered August 20" & published the 22¢ 
1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Abijah Owen of Westfield & Miri- 
= Brooks of West Springfield were entered Sept. 30" & published Oct" 3¢ 
1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. Augustus Diggins of Enfield 
& Miss Sabra Stebbins of West Springfield were entered October 16" & 
published the 17" 1784. 

The Intention of Marriage between Gad Mirick of West Springfield & 
Sybil Harrison of Westfield was entered Nov. 20" & published 21* 1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Samuel Smith of Sandisfield & 
Lovisa Ely of West Springfield was entered Nov. 27" & published y* 28" 
1784. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Mr. David Deane of Washington 
in Connecticut & Phebe Hitchcock of West Springfield, was entered & 
published Nov. 30, 1784. 

The Intention of Marriage between Justin Day & Abigail Morgan both 
of West Springfield was entered January 12" & published ye 16" 1785. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joseph Smith & Huldah Leonard 
both of West Springfield were entered March 19" and published y* 20 1785. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Ithamar Morgan & Chloe [?] Bagg 
were entered April [?] and published the 17" 1785. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Abraham Ripley & Mercy Leonard 
both of West Springfield were entered April 21 & published. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Joel Barber & Jerusha Flower both 
of West Springfield were entered and published 22* April 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Elihu Ely of West Springfield & 
Hadassah Chapin of Springfield were enterd May 4" & published ye 8" 1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Joseph Pierpont and Clarissa Gran- 
ger both of West Springfield was enterd May,the 13" & published the 15" 
1785. 

The Intentions of Marriage between Jude Ludington & Miss Huldah 
Carrier both of Wt Springfield were entered June 11" & published the 12" 
1785. 

The Intention of Marriage between Mr. John [Stone ?] of Chesterfield 
and Miss Elizabeth Leonard of West Springfield was entered June 18" 
1785 & published the 19" Day next following. 
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BROOKS FAMILY OF WOBURN, MASS. 


By the late Dr. Benzamin Cutrer,* of Woburn, and communicated by his son, WILLIAM 
R. Currer, of Lexington, Mass. 


1. Henry’ Brooks died April 12, 1683 ; wife Susanna died Sept. 15, 
1681. [He came to Woburn from Concord, where he was made freeman, 
March 14, 1639; was an inhabitant of Woburn, and proprietor of land 
there, near Horn Pond, Jan. 10, 1652; selectman, 1669; married, second, 
Annis Jaquith, July 12, 1682 ; will, dated July 18, 1682, names wife Annis 
and children John, Timothy (of Billerica), Jsaac, and Sarah (wife of John 
Mousal), who were then living (Sewall’s Hist. Woburn, 594, 627, &c.) ; 
Goodwife Brooks (1670), “an ancient and skilful woman, living at Wo- 
burn,” famous for attainments in medical science ; vide instance related by 
Gookin (Mass. Hist. Coll., i. 168).] 


2. Joun’® (Henry' ), married Eunice Mousal, Nov. 1, 1649; died Jan. 1, 
1684 [daughter of Deacon John Mousal, a founder and much honored citizen 
of Woburn. He died Sept. 29, 1691. Widow Mary Brooks (his wife ?) 

26,1704]. Had: 


Joun, b. Nov. 23, 1650; d. Nov. 22, 1653. 
. Sarag, b. Nov. 21, 1652; m. Ephraim Buck, Jan. 1, 1671. 
i. Eunice, b. Oct. 10, 1655. 
. Joanna, b. March 22, 1659; m. David Roberts, Oct. 2, 1678. 
Joun, b. March 1, 1664; m. Mary Richardson, Feb. 25, 1684, and d-. 
Aug. 7, 1733, aged 69. 
6. vi. Esenzzer, b. Dec. 9, 1666; m. Martha. 
vii. Deporan, b. March 20, 1669. 
7. viii. Jabez, b. July 17, 1673; m. Rachel Buck, Dec. 18, 1694, d. Feb. 23, 
1698, aged 22; and Hephzibah Cutter, July 7, 1698, d. Jan. 1, 
. 1745-6, aged 75. He d. Jan. 30, 1746-7, aged 74. 


38. Trmotuy’ ( Henry’), married Mary Russell, Dec. 2, 1659, and had : 


i. Troruy, b. Nov. 10, 1660; d. Jan. 22, 1661. 
ii. Tiworuy, b. Oct. 9, 1661. 
iii. Jonny, b. Oct. 16, 1662. 
Mary, b. , and d. July 2, 1670, at Billerica, whither, subsequently 
to her birth, her parents had removed.—Sewall, Hist. 595. 


4. Isaac* (Henry'), married Miriam Daniels, Jan. 10, 1665-6, and 
died Sept. 8, 1686. Had: 
i. Saran, b. May 14, 1667; d. July 2, 1667. 
. Mrry, b. May 29, 1668; d. young. 
. Isaac, b. Aug. 13, 1669; m. Hannah, and had—Anna, b. Aug. 10,. 
1689—-Serah, b. Nov. 28, 1693— William, b. March 1, 1696. 
iv. Henry, b. Oct. 4, 1671; m. Mary. [Perhaps, Mary Graves, of Sud- 
bury, m. Dec. 9, 1692.] 
v. Maru, b. Dec. 16, 1673. 


5. Joun® (John*, Henry’), married Mary Richardson, Feb. 25, 1684. 
He died Aug. 7, 1733, aged 69. Had :— 
i. Mary, b. Dec. 4, 1685; d. Dec. 4, 1685. 
ii. Joun (twin), b. Dec. 30, 1686; d. Jan. 2, 1687. 


* Benjamin Cutter, M.D., was born June 4, 1803, and died March 9, 1864. His genea- 
logical researches date from about 1847, the year in which his son who communicates this 
article was born. 
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. EBEnEzeER (twin), b. Dec. 30, 1686; d. Dec. 31, 
Mary, b. April 1, 1688; m. Thomas Henshaw, "May 26, 1712. 
SaraH, b. Aug. 14, 1692. 
. JOHN, ’b. Nov. 28, 1694. 
ii. Anicalt, b. Aug. "19, 1697; d. Oct. 12, 1697. 
iii. Trvorny, b. Feb. 14, 1700; m. Ruth Wyman, int. Aug. 20, 1748, and 
d. Oct. 13, 1786. 
Isaac, b. , 1703; d. Aug. 24, 1719. 
NatHan, b. Nov. 1, 1706 ; d. Jan. 6, 1751; m. Sarah Wyman. 


EBENEZER’ (John,*? Henry’ ), married Martha. Had :— 


¥. ae, b. March 18, 1688; d. Feb. 4, 1689. 

ii. Joun, b. March 22, 1690 v. Marrna, b. March 24, 1697. 
iii. EBENEZER, b. Aug. "8, 1691. vi. Eunice, b. Feb. 4, 1700. 

iv. JABEz, b. Jan. ‘te 1693. 


7. Jasez® (John, Henry’ ), married, first, Rachel Buck, Dec. 18, 1694, 
who died Feb. 23, 1698, aged 22 ; second, Hephzibah Cutter, July 7, 1698 
[ Hist. Cutter Family, 36]; she died Jan. 1, 1745-6, aged 75. He died 
Jan. 30, 1746-7, aged 74. [The two last dates from gravestones in Woburn 
first burying-ground. ] By wife Rachel, had :— 


i. Racuet, b. Nov. 29, 1695; m. Joseph Wright, Nov. 19, 1729, and d. 
June 21, 1750, aged 55 [gravestone]. 


By wife Hephzibah : 


ii. Japez, b. May 13, 1700. 

iii. Hepuztean, b. Nov. 18, 1701; m. John Cutter, Dec. 26, 1734, and d. 
about 1777, aged 76, according to widow of Henry Gardner, her grand- 
daughter. pol Cutter | Family, 91, 266. 

Natuanicz1, b. Aug. 17, 1703; m. Submit Poulter. 

Desoran, b. May —, 1705 ; m. Jacob Wright, Sept. 20, 1733, d. March 
10, 1783 ; she d. Feb. 5, 1780, aged 75. 

SaMvEL, b. "April 18, 1707. 

. JOHN, b. Jan. 14, 1708-9 ; m. Hannah Cutter and Elizabeth Kendall.— 
[| Cutter Family, 45.] 

i. Jonatuan, b. Aug. 27, 1710; m. Phebe Simonds, Monk: 23, 1738; had: 
Phebe, b. Feb. 22 92, 1740. (He d. ** of cholic,”’ 17, 1795?) 

tn dy, June i, 1712; m. Jemima Locke, Oct. 28, 1736. 

Saran, b. Dec. 25, 1714; m. Thomas Richardson, Oct. 18, 1742, d. 
June 13, 1773, aged 67; she d. June 12, 1784, aged 69 [gravestones 
Woburn first bury ing-ground]. 

12. xi. Bensamun, b. April 14, 1717; m. Susanna Kendall, int. April 5, 1746, 
and d. Jan. 6, 1769, "aged 52. 


8. Timotuy* Capt. (John, John,? Henry’), married Ruth Wyman, 
inten. dated Aug. 20, 1748; both were admitted to Woburn church, 
Nov. 21, 1756. He died Oct. 13, 1786, of “gravel,” (aged 88?). He 
married for second wife, widow Sarah Convers, March 30, 1781, who died 
Feb. 22, 1789, aged 81, of “cancer.” By wife Ruth he had :— 


‘ Joun, b. July 19, 1749 (m. Abigail Richardson, int. Oct. 17, 17717). 

ii. Troruy, b. Oct. "o4, 1751. 

iii. Rora, b. Jan. 13, 1754 ; m. Aaron Maso 

iy. ABIGAIL, b. June 18, i756 ; m. pone Porter, killed at Lexington, 
April 19, 1775, and Ephraim Peirce (son of Jacob), int. Nov. 30, 
1782 ; she d. Jan. 9, 1840, aged 84. Note.—John, Timothy, Rutb 
and Abigail, were baptized’ March 20, 1757. 

v. SamuveEt, b. Dec. 21, 1758, bapt.- Dec. 31, 58. 

vi. Seru, b. March 2, i761, bapt. March 29, 61. 

vii. SUSANNA, b. March 11, 1764, bapt. same day. 

viii. Toomas, . April 6, 1766, bapt. same day. 

ix. Asa, bapt. Aug. 28, 1768. 

x. Lwuxs, bapt. Oct. 18, 1772. 
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9. NatHan* (John? John,? Henry’), married Sarah Wyman (Jona- 
than’s daughter), who died Feb. 21, 1747-8, aged 40, &c. [gravestone]. 
He died Jan. 6, 1751, aged 45 [gravestone]. Had :— 


13. i. . Natwan, b. Nov. 6, 1727; m. Elizabeth Richardson, int. March 18, 
1749, and d. Jan. 26, 1758, aged 30. 
14. ii. Isaac, b. July 31, 1729; m. Joanna Holden, int. June 23, 1753, and d. 
March 23, 1768, aged 38. 
iii. Jonaruan, b. Aug. 26, 1731; d. Dec. 30, 1733. 
iv. Joun, b. May 6, 1733. 
vy. JonatTuan, b. Feb. 21, 1735. 
vi. Wu.1am, b. March 3, 1737. 
vii. Saran, b. March 1, 1739. 
viii. Serum, b. April 1, 1740. 
. ix. Zacuartan, b. April 20, 1742; m. Hannah Wild, int. July 23, 1763, 
and Susanna Watts, June 21, 1780; he d. Feb. 5, 1792. 
x. Mary, b. March 1, 1744. 
xi. Exizapern, b. 1746. . 
xii. ao). July 16, 1747; m. Martha Peirce, Aug. 8, 1769 (int. Feb. 
, ® 
10. Natwantet* (Jabez, John? Henry’), married Submit Poulter. 
Widow Submit Brooks died June 1, 1799, aged 91. Had :— 
i. Somme, b. Feb. 3, 1731; m. Nathaniel Wyman, Lancaster, March 14, 


16. ii. Naraantet, b. July 18, 1734; m. Esther Wyman, Jan. 16, 1756, and 
d. April 3, 1783. 
17. iii. JonaTHan, b. July 16, 1737 ; m. Ruth Fox, Feb. 18, 1762. 
iv. Jostan, b. Dec. 14, 1739; m. Betty Flagg, Aug. 11, 1763; she d. July 
3, 1764, aged 30 [gravestone]. 
v. Dene, . April 22, 1742 ; m. Zachariah Richardson, int. Nov. 7, 
1767. 
vi. Revsen, b. Jan. 8, 1744; his son Amos d. Jan. 26, 1797, aged 27 
[gravestone Wob. second burying-ground]. 
vii. Davin, b. March 29, 1749. 


11. Esernezer* (Jabez? John? Henry'), church member, 1756; mar- 
ried Jemima Locke, Oct. 28, 1736, who died Nov. 5, 1774, aged 57 [grave- 
stone]. He married widow Elizabeth Symmes, Cambridge, int. Nov. 15, 
1776. Had, by first marriage :-— 

i. Jemma, b. Aug. 29, 1737; m. Jesse Richardson, Dec. 29, 1756. 

Hepuzipan, b. Jan. 15, 1739-40; m. Josiah Convers, March 28, 1758, 
and d. March 11, 1813, aged 74—** paralytic.”’ 

Satty, b. Dec. 9, 1740; m. Zadok Richardson, int. March 20, 1762. 

Epenezer, b. Sept. 15, 1742; of Sterling; m. Aletha Mores. [Calvin 
Brooks (Ebenezer, Jr.’s son), m. Mary Richardson, Dec. 1, 1803 
(Reuben’s dau.)—had: Mary, b. July 7, 1805.] 

Potty, b. Aug. 29, 1744. 

Witty, b. = 5, 1745 (?) ; of Sterling. 

> April 6, 1748; m. Joseph Skinner, Nov. 1, 1768 (int. Oct. 
5 9 


iii. Jonas, ‘ May 6, 1750; m. Joanna ey + Nov. 19, 1771, both 
an. 


ch. m.’s Jan. 3, 1773 ;—chil. Joanna, bapt. 31, 1773, and Jonas, 
bapt. Jan. 24, 1774 ;—lived at Athol. 
Asigain, b. June 2, 1752; m. Isaac Warren, Jr., Medford, ‘‘ almanack 
maker,’’ Oct. 29, 1772. 
JapeEz, b. May 8, 1755, bapt. June 6, 1756 ; lost at sea. 
Mary, b. Nov. 14, 1758, bapt. Nov. 27, 58; m. Abraham Skinner, 
Dec. 30, 1777. 
b. March 4, 1761, bapt. March 8, 61; m. Watts Turner, 
Medford, Sept. 3, 1789. 
xiii. Berry, b. March 8, 1766, bapt. March 22, ’66; d. Oct. 14, 1789, 
22 (at Jesse Richardson’s), ‘‘ phthisis ;”’ int. Calvin Howard, of Ac- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1789. [Vide this family in Book of the Lockes, 37, &c.] 
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12. Bensamin* (Jabez,? John, Henry'), married Susanna Kendall, 
int. April 5, 1746. He was killed by a tree, Jan. 6, 1769, aged 52 [grave- 
stone—on which is a curious and oft-quoted epitaph. Susanna Brooks, 
int. Josiah Johnson, Esq., July 20,1771]. He had:— 

i. Susanna, b. June 4, 1747; (m. Abraham Skinner [11, xi.], int. April 

20, 1769 ?), and d. Jan. 8, 1769, aged 22 pre ore be 1770. 

ii. Bensamin, b. July 2, 1749; d. Sept. 1, 1749, aged 8 weeks oe 

iii. Bunsamwy, b. June 2, 1750; d. Aug. 17, 1753, aged 3 yrs. [gravestone 

iv. JERUSHA, b. July 13, 1757; m. Josiah Richardson, Stoneham, April 11, 
1776, ae Ebenezer Wade, Dec. 9, 1806; she d. Sept. 17, 1842, 


aged 84. ’ 
Joseru, b. Dec. 28, 1759, bapt. Jan. 12, 1760; m. Sarah Vinton, Sept. 
7, 1780, and Rebecca Wyman, May 28, 1791; he d. Jan. 18, 1810, 


aged 50—‘‘ frozen.’’ * 
vi. Hepuzipan, b. March 3, 1762; m. Elijah Leathe, June 22, 1780, and d. 


July 18, 1829, aged 68 


13. Nataan® (Nathan,* John, John,? Henry’ ), married Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson, int. March 18, 1749 (ch. m. Aug. 29, 1756). He died Jan. 26, 
1758, aged 30 [gravestone]. She married Zebadiah Wyman, Jan. 6, 1764, 
and died Aug. 12, 1776, aged 42 [gravestone]. Had: 


i. Abicart, b. Sept. 8, 1751. 
ii. Naruan, b. Jan. 26, 1754, bapt. Sept. 5, 1756; d. April 24, 1774, aged 


20 [gravestone]. 
iii. Exizasern, b. April 8, 1755; d. June 19, 1755, aged 10 weeks [grave- 


stone]. 

iv. —— b. June 11, 1757; d. Feb. 12, 1758, aged 8 months [grave- 
stone]. 

v. AbicalL, bapt. Jan. 11, 1761. 


14. Isaac® (Nathan,* John, John,? Henry’), married Joanna Holden, 
int. June 23, 1753; ch. m. Dec. 6, 1761, and wife Joanna. He died March 


23, 1768, aged 38 [gravestone]. Had: 
i. Joanna, b. Feb. 19, 1755 (m. Jonathan Kendall, Dec. 1, 17747). 
ii. Isaac, b. Aug. 16, 1757, bapt. (with sister Joanna) Jan. 3, 1762. 
Isaac and Abigail Brooks had—Isaac E., b. Sept. 26, 1791, at Am- 


herst, N. S. 
iii. Mary, b. Sept. 11, 1765; m. Stephen Cummings, and d. Feb. 6, 1853, 
aged 874. 


15. Zacwarran,’ Lieut. (Nathan,* John John? Henry’), married 
Hannah Wild, Oct. 13, 1763 (int. July 23, ’63), died Nov. 24, 1778. He 
died Feb. 5, 1792, aged 49-50—“consumption.” He married Susanna 
Watts, June 21, 1780, and she married David Dexter, of Atkinson, Oct. 3, 


1799. Had by first marriage :— 
i. ZacuarraH, b. April 19, 1765; d. April 26, 1765. 
ii. Exizaseru, b. June 3, 1767. 
iii. Zacwarian, b. April 10, 1771; never married. 
iv. Parry, b. Dec. 28, 1772 


By second marriage: 
v. Samvsr-Warrs, b. Sept. 22, 1781; m. Eleanor Young, March 28, 1803. 
vi. Susanna, b. April 8, 1784. 
vii. Narnan, b. ; m. Maria Smith, Nov. 28, 1813; he d. Dec. 21, 
1830, aged 42. 


* “On Jan. 18, 1810, or the night following, Benjamin Brooks, aged 45, and Joseph Brooks, 
aged 50, perished with cold. They went into the woods to cut wood, the 18th, a little be- 
fore noon, the weather being very mild. In the evening it became excessively cold. They 
were found on the 20th. This was the memorable ‘cold Friday,’ * * * *”—Middlesez 

‘ournal, Woburn, Aug. 6, 1870. 
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viii. Hannan, March 13, 1789. 
ix. James-Warrts, b. June 20, 1792. 


16. Natwanrex,’ Capt. (Nathaniel,s Jabez, John,? Henry’), married 
Esther Wyman (second daughter of Capt. Benjamin Wyman), Jan. 16, 
1756; both ch. m.’s, Nov. 13, 1757. He died April 3, 1783. Had:— 

i. —- b. Oct. 14, 1756; m. Nathaniel White, Lancaster, Sept. 12, 
449. 


ii. Hannan, b. Oct. 11, 1758, bapt. Oct. 15, 58. 

iii. Lucy, b. Oct. 24, 1760, bapt. Nov. 3, 60; m. Jonathan Locke, Jan. 16, 
1783. [Locke Book, 86. 

iv. Naruante., b. March 8, 1763, bapt. March 13, ’63; d. Feb. 6, 1820, 
aged 58—‘‘ for many years paralytic.” 

v. Bensamin, b. May 18, 1765, bapt. June 12, ’65; d. Jan. 18, 1810, aged 
45. Frozen." 

vi. Aset, b. May 3, 1768, bapt. May 8, ’68. 

vii. Reusen, b. April 7, 1778, bapt. May 17, °78;,d. Oct. 5, 1790, aged 12— 
‘* palsy and apoplexy.”’ 

viii. Hannan, b. June 30, 1781, bapt. July 29, ’81; m. Josiah Richardson, 
June 26, 1804. [She d. June 26, 1870, aged 89.] 

17. Jonatuan® (Nathaniel, Jabez,> John, Henry' ), married Ruth Fox, 
Feb. 18, 1762 (ch. m. Oct. 2, 1791); children Ruth, Submit, William, and 
Elizabeth, baptized Oct. 16,1791. Had:— 

i. Mary, b. Sept. 30, 1764 (m. James Leathe, Dec. 16, 17847). 

ii. Rvrn, b. July 20, 1770 (m. Joseph Webber, Lexington, Jan. 15, 17957). 
iii. Joun, b. Aug. 10, 1772. 

iv. Scsmit, b. Jan. 28, 1775. 

v. Wrut1am, b. Nov. 19, 1780. 


vi. Evizasetu, b. Oct. 13, 1782. 


18. Josepn’® (Benjamin,* Jabez, John,’ Henry’ ), married Sarah Vinton, 
Sept. 7, 1780 [Vinton Memorial, 112]. He married Rebecca Wyman, 


May 28,1791. Frozen, Jan. 18, 1810, aged 50. Had by first marriage :— 
i. Susanna, b. July 8, 1782. 
By his second : 


ii. Kenpatt, b. Jan. 10,1792. vy. Resecca, b. Feb. 23, 1800. 
iii. Bensamin, b. Aug. 19, 1793. vi. JosePn, b. Sept. 25, 1804. 
iv. Naruan, b. Oct. 12, 1797. 


Saran Brooks, m. John Mousal, May 13, 1650. [1.] 

AsicaiL Brooks, int. mar. John Lewis, Lynn, June 29, 1751. . 
Euizasetu Brooks, int. mar. Zach. Richardson, Nov. 7, 1767. [10, v.] 
Ewizasera Brooks, int. mar. Giles Johnson, —_ 21, 1766. 
Evizasera Brooks, int. mar. Gershom Flagg, June 14, 1761. 
ExizazetTH Brooks, m. James Wyman, Dec. 9, 1787. 

Mary Brooks, m. James Leathe, Dec. 16, 1784. [17, i.] 

Susanna Brooks, int. mar. Josiah Johnson, Esq., July 20, 1771, [12.] 





Parentace or Desoran Crark (ante, xxviii. 331).—In an account of the fam- 
ily of Lieut. Gov. William Jones, taken from the New-Haven records of births, 
deaths and marriages, is the following entry : 

“Isaac [12th child of Lieut..Gov. buggy b. 21 June 1671; m. Deborah Clark 
of Stratford, 21 Nov. 1692; d. 1741. She d. 28 May 1733, aged 63.” 

The records of Stratford ought to give her parentage. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Henry Jonus. 

VOL. XXIX. 14* 
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EARLY PAPERMILLS OF NEW-ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. W1111am Gooxp, of Windham, Me. 
Read at a meeting of the Maine Historical Society, at Bath, Feb. 19, 1874. 


7. first papermill in America was built in 1690, by William 
Rittenhuysen, a native of Broich in Holland. This mill was at 
Roxborough, in Pennsylvania, on what is yet called Papermill Run. 
William Bradford, a printer in Philadelphia, was instrumental in 
establishing this mill to supply his office. The second mill in the 
colonies was built by DeWees, a family connection of Rittenhouse, as 
the name was afterward spelled, in Germantown, Pa., in 1710. 

I find that an act to encourage the manufacture of paper 
in New-England was passed by the general court of Massachu- 
setts on the 13th of September, 1728, and a patent was granted 
to Daniel Henchman, Gillam Phillips, Benjamin Faneuil, Thomas 
Hancock and Henry “Dering,” for the sole manufacture of paper 
for ten years. In modern phraseology this would be called a ‘‘ re- 
spectable firm,” well connected. I have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain who they were, and find that they were nearly all of one family 
connection. Daniel Henchman, the head of the firm, was a book- 
binder, and the leading bookseller of Boston at that time. Thomas 
Hancock served his time with Col. Henchman as a bookbinder, and 
married his daughter. He was the builder and owner of the historic 
Hancock mansion on Beacon Street, taken down in 1863. Before 
his death in 1764 he bequeathed the bulk of his large fortune to his 
nephew John Hancock. These rich possessions, perhaps, inspired 
the governor with the confidence which is manifest in his bold sig- 
nature to the Declaration of Independence. Gen. Henry Knox, 
President Washington’s secretary of war, also served his time at 
bookbinding in Henchman’s shop on State Street. Benjamin Faneuil 
was the father of Peter, of Faneuil Hall memory. Gillam Phillips 
was brother-in-law to Peter Faneuil, and also brother to Henry Phil- 
lips who thrust his sword through the body of young Woodbridge in 
a duel on Boston common, in 1728, and with the assistance of Peter 
Faneuil, hurried their relative on board the “Sheerness,” man-of-war, 
to escape punishment. Others with myself will be interested to 
know who were the first paper manufacturers of New-England. 

In order to carry out their design and to make their exclusive 
charter profitable, and to enable them to comply with its terms, they 
built a small mill adjoining Neponset river, then in the town of Dor- 
chester, now Milton, near the lower bridge, where the tide prevented 
the running of the mill six hours of the twenty-four. The terms of 
their charter were, that they should within the first fifteen months 
make one hundred and forty reams of brown paper, and sixty reams 
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of printing paper. The second year they were to make fifty reams 
of writing paper in addition to the first mentioned quantity. The 
third year, and afterward yearly, they bound themselves, in accepting 
the act, to make twenty-five reams of a superior quality of writing 
paper, in addition to the afore-mentioned, so that the total annual 
produce of the various qualities should not be less than five hundred 
reams. 

Daniel Henchman appears to have been the managing partner of 
the company. It is recorded that he produced to the general court 
of 1731 a sample of the paper made at his mill. As to the success 
of this mill under Henchman we have no knowledge, but after it had 
been idle some time, it was sold to Jeremiah Smith, who for some 
cause let it lie idle for a while. In 1760 the business was again re- 
vived by James Boies, of Boston, who procured a papermaker from 
a British regiment then stationed in Boston, by the name of Hazelton, 
who obtained a furlough long enough to set the mill to work, there 
being an American papermaker, Abijah Smith, then living in Dor- 
chester, who assisted him and continued in the business to an advanced 
age. On the regiment to which Hazelton belonged being ordered 
to Quebec, he was compelled to go, and fell while fighting under 
Wolf on the Plains of Abraham. The next foreman was Richard 
Clark, also an Englishman, who came from New-York. The origi- 
nal mill is yet standing, and is now owned by Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth, who have manufactured paper a short distance above 
since 1801. 

It appears by the following petition of Richard Fry to Gov. 
Belcher and the general court of Massachusetts, that during the 
same year that Henchman exhibited his first sample of paper to the 
general court, 1731, Samuel Waldo, a well known merchant of Bos- 
ton and a large proprietor of lands in the then district of Maine, 
while in England contracted to build and lease a papermill on the 
Presumpscot river in Falmouth. Undoubtedly the papermill and 
other “sundry sorts of mills” were built as set forth in Fry’s petition. 
It is a well known fact that Waldo and Westbrook had sawmills on 
the lower falls of the Presumpscot, which would seem to make it con- 
clusive that the papermill was on the same dam. This petition fur- 
nishes all the information we have concerning this papermill, as the 
Falmouth records of that time were destroyed by fire. 


To his excellency Jonathan Belcher, Esq., Captain General and Governor 
in chief in and over his Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay in 
New-England. 

To the Honourable his Majesty’s Council, and the Honourable House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled at Boston. 

The Petition of Richard Fry, of Boston, humbly sheweth: 

The late great piece of justice done unto your most humble Petitioner, in 
dismissing the High Sheriff of York’s most unreasonable and unjust Peti- 
tion, imboldens me to lay before you the present great hardships and suffer- 
ings I labour under; and knowing the justice and wisdom of this great 
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assembly flatters me with great hopes and expectations of having my desires 
and requests granted. I am now confined in his Majesty’s Goal at the suit 
of Mr. Samuel Waldo of Boston and Thomas Westbrook of Falmouth, 
Esq., for seventy pounds sterling, obtained against me at the last superior 
court held at York. Your most humble petitioner in fact saith, that for 
want of one writing instrument, under the hand of Mr. Samuel Waldo of 
Boston, which was taken away from your petioner by Abraham Tyler the 
under sheriff for the County of York, under couler of an execution from Mr. 
Samuel Waldo of Boston, and hath taken and converted the said writing or 
instrument to his own use, to the great damage of your petitioner. Your 
most humble petitioner further observes, It has always been the wisdom of 
this great assembly to reward all those that have any ways served this 
Province with rewards and favors. Your petitioner indented with Mr. 
Samuel Waldo in the year 1731 in London, to have built within ten months 
after my arrival in New-England a papermill. Your petioner arrived in 
New-England in the year 1731 and waited four years wholy at his own 
expense, till such time as the said mills were built. Your petioner willing 
to promote the good of his country, drew a plan for sundry sorts of mills to 
be built, which was across Presumscot river in Falmouth; which scheme 
the said Waldo and Westbrook came into and built the said mills. And your 
petioner sent for one Mr. John Collier from England, which took the lease of 
the said mills at two hundred pounds sterling per annum for twenty-one years. 
Your petitioner was to pay sixty-four pounds sterling per ann. for twenty 
one years for the papermills. And the said Samuel Waldo and Thomas 
Westbrook confessed before Capt. Greenwood, Mr. George Craddock, and 
Mr. Brandon, merchants of Boston, that they held and owned in the town- 
ship of Falmouth, fifteen thousand acres of land, and that one acre with 
an other was three pounds more in value for these mills. But the said 
Waldo and Westbrook not content with their improvement of two hundred 
and sixty-four pounds sterling per ann. and the vast improvements of their 
land they coveted the improvement of all the mills, and paid Mr. John Collier 
six hundred pounds for his lease, the said Collier finding what sort of men 
he had to deal withal, sold them his said lease. The said Waldo and West- 
brook offered your most humble petitioner five hundred pounds for the loan 
of my lease but I would not comply with their most unreasonable and un- 
just request: so they have entered into a combination with the deputy 
sheriff of York, Abraham Tyler, under colour of an execution hath violently 
entered my mills, and converted all my substance to their own use, and 
have committed my boddy to “ Boston Goal.” Your most humble petioner 
in fact saith, he is not indebted one farthing either to Samuel Waldo, 
Thomas Westbrook or Abraham Tyler, but the said Waldo, Westbrook and 
Tyler have proceeded contrary to all law, justice, reason or equity now 
subsisting in the christian world. Your most humble petitioner prays to 
have leave to bring his writ of review to be tried in the county of Suffolk, 
at the next superior court to be held in August, against the said Samuel 
Waldo and Thomas Westbrook: the reason is because I am confined in 
Boston jail, and my witnesses are in Boston. 

Your petitioner further prays, for his great improvements in this Province, 
and his leaving his own native country, and his great charges in coming 
over and waiting four years at his own expense (and there is no member of 
this Honourable House but must know the keeping a family in a pretty 
genteel manner four years must amount to a large sum). Your humble 
petitioner prays to have a tract of the waste lands granted him, belonging 
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to this Province; which in time may be serviceable to his New England 
born son, James Brook Fry; which said son God in his good providence 
hath given to your petitioner in these his great troubles and afflictions. 
Your most humble petitioner leaveth all his desires and requests to the 
eat wisdom and order of this great and august assembly. 
June 22, 1739. Ricnarp Fry." 


1 It seems that this Richard Fry was not idle while in Boston Jail, as the “ Boston Gazette” 
and the Massachusetts archives abundantly show. The Gazette of May 28, 1739, contains 
the following notice: “This is to inform the public that there is now in the press and 
be laid before the Great and General Court a ‘ paper scheme ’ drawn for the good and bene- 
fit of every individual member of the whole Province, and what will much please His Royal 
Majesty ; for the glory of our King is the ha — of his subjects, and every merchant in 
Great Britain that trades to New England wil find their account by it; and there isnoman 
that has the least shadow of foundation of common sense, but must allow the said scheme 
to be reasonable and ne I have laid all my schemes to de — by the mathematics 
and all mankind well know that figures will not lie; and notw aoe | the dismal idea 
of the year 41, I dont doubt the least seeing of it a year of Jubilee, and in a few years 
having the balance of trade in favor of this Province from all parts of the trading world } 
for it is plain to a demonstration, by the just schemes of Peter the great, the late Czar 0 
Muscovy in the run of a few — arrived to such a pitch of glory, whose empire makes a8 
grand an appearance as any Empire on earth, which Empire for improvement, is no ways 
to be compared with his Royal Majesties dominions in America. I beg leave to subscril 
myself a true and hearty lover of New England. 

* Boston Jail, May, 1739. RIcHARD Fry.” 


On reference to the general court records it appears that Fry’s “ paper scheme” had 
nothing to do with the manufacture of paper, as the following copy will show: 

“To his Excellency Jonathan Belcher, Esq., Capt. Gen. and Governor in chief in and 
on oe Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, and to His Majes- 

ies Council. 

“Worthy and Honorable Gentlemen: I have humbly made bold to lay before you a 
small scheme; and as there is an absolute necessity for the gentlemen of this Province to 
come into a just scheme for a paper currency till such time as by frugality and industry 
silver and gold be brought to pass amongst us as a medium. It is plain to a demonstration 
that the Province may emit directly such a sufficient sum by notes of hand, and upon such 
a solid footing as to equal to gold and silver. There is no person of this honorable board 
but knows the dismal state of the Seven united Provinces were reduced to, not many ages 
since; but they all united as one man and persevered in just and reasonable schemes, and 
with indefatigable industry hath brought them to make a eee figure they now 4) 
pear in the world. They had all their rough materials to produce from other countries for 
their manufactures; but it is not so with us—we having them all within ourselves, and if 
the gentlemen of this Province will proceed with the same vigor and resolution as they did 
may in the run of a few years arrive to as great a pitch of glory as the united states of 
Holland ; and I dont doubt of seeing the New England Company make as great a figure as 
the East India Company in Holland, which boasts of having subdued more leagues of 
country than there are acres of land in all Holland—of yon ee thousand soldiers and 
a vast number of ships in the service, employing one hundred thousand men. May it 
please your honors having nothing more to add only wishing that almighty God will in- 
spire with the same noble and — resolution and courage as guided the states of the 
once poor, lone and distressed states of Holland; but now the most high and mighty. 
which is the earnest —_ of your honors most humble servant. 


Boston Jail, June, 17. RicHARD Fry.” 


The petition, which in the index is called a “banking scheme,” is thus endorsed. “In 
— read, and the matter being further considered, ordered. that the petition be dis- 
missed,” 

The “ tea scheme” was not new. The first issue of paper money in Massachusetts 
was in 1690, to pay the expenses of an unfortunate expedition against Canada. 

It appears that Fry was a leader among his fellow prisoners and remonstrated, with others, 

inst the treatment of the under keeper “by shuting a gate which excluded callers.” 

ere is an extract from the records of the council: “ n council Jan. 7, 1740. The com- 

mittee to whom was committed the petition of Richard Fry and others, report that the 

sheriff be directed to give strict orders to his under keeper, Wm. Young, to treat his pri- 
soners with more justice and tenderness in the future.” 

These several petitions, tag in the Massachusetts archives, are all in the hand- 
writing of the petitioner and show superior penmanship. They bear an impression of his 
seal in wax—the design is a crown surmounted by the head of a goat. How long he was 
kept in confinement it is impossible to determine. But for his petition the history of one 
of the earliest papermills of New-England would have been lost. 
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Oct. 9, 1739. In council, on petition of Richard Fry, read again 
and the matter being further considered, 

Ordered that the petition be dismissed. 

An explanatory memorial was presented to the general court by 
Fry, dated June 29, 1739. “It being sugested to your memo- 
rialist that his petition respecting his concerns with Mr. Samuel 
Waldo may want some explanation, begs leave to state the same as 
followeth (viz.)” Here follows what is virtually a repetition of his 
first petition, with some additional information. He says: 


At the end of four years said Waldo purchased a mill of one James 
Foster for me and agreed with me that upon my surrendering up of my 
aforesaid sterling agreement of four hundred pounds, I should pay no rent 
of said mill until said Waldo should build me a dwelling house and that the 
aforesaid mill should be completely finished. The aforesaid house was 
framed but never raised to this day: Said Waldo gave me a promisary 
assurance under his hand for the same, which was carefully locked up in 
my desk. Said Waldo, under colour of an execution employed one Abraham 
Tyler under sheriff for the county of York; said Tyler did enter the 
house in my absence and broke open my desk aforesaid and converted the 
above instrument to his own use, with all my other papers of great value. 
Said Waldo now finding that my papers were all robbed from me, sued me 
to York Court for rent of the aforesaid mill though contrary to the aforesaid 
agreement and the consideration of the aforesaid sum and also the loss of 
four years time. The said Waldo had in his hands and withholding from 
your memorialist two thousand pounds of my effects besides my papers. 


About the same time that the Presumpscot mill was built, Col. 
Westbrook built another papermill at Strandwater, also in Falmouth. 
According to tradition this was on his own account and stood on 
Strandwater river, a small stream running through his own farm 
and near his residence, which after the English custom he called 
“Harrow House.” In the diary kept by the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
then the only minister in the town, under the date Sept. 5, 1733, 
is the following entry: “ We all rode in the Colonel’s new road to 
see where the papermill is to be set.” In the Journal Thomas 
Westbrook is invariably styled “Colonel,” and is the only inhabitant 
of Falmouth to whose name this title is prefixed. 

This extract is all the written history relating to this papermill ; 
but it is an undoubted fact, well known in the village, that Col. 
Westbrook did have a papermill there, and marks of the dam are 
still to be seen, a few rods above the present gristmill, at a narrow 
place where the stream could be easily and safely dammed. Both 
banks are ledge rock, and on the south bank there is a gap blasted 
out to receive the capsil, and on the other side there is a large iron 
rod standing in the rock, probably to secure the other end of the 
capsil. It is said that when the millpond below is drawn off the 
foundation timbers of the papermill are yet to be seen. 

Whether Richard Fry had any connection with this Strandwater 
mill, we have no means of knowing, but there is a tradition that 
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there grew up a dissatisfaction among the English workmen about 
their wages, and that they stole and secreted some important parts 
of the machinery to prevent the running of the mill, and that dupli- 
cates were procured from England. This tradition was singularly 
verified more than a century after the occurrence. In plowing on 
the neighboring farm, now occupied by the state reform-school in 
1845, Mr. Carter, the owner, turned up an iron press plate, formerly 
used in the old-fashioned paper machinery, and answering to the de- 
scription of some of the lost pieces. This is now in the possession 
of the writer. There can be but little doubt that this casting is 
a part of the machinery of this ancient mill, the first in Maine (ex- 
cept, perhaps, that on the Presumpscot which was built at about the 
same time), and these were the only ones for seventy years later. 

Waldo’ and Westbrook must have purchased the right to manu- 
facture paper of Henchman, as his right was exclusive, and probably 
made him their selling agent, as there was no market nearer than 
Boston. Westbrook’s Strandwater mill was burned, but there is no 
tradition of the fate of the Presumpscot mill or machinery. 

The third papermill in Maine was built by Robert H. Gardiner 
and John Savels. Mr. Gardiner came into possession of the large 
landed property bequeathed to him by his grandfather, Dr. Gardiner, 
of Boston, when he was but five years old. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1801, and came to Gardiner to live in 1803. He was 
desirous to have the unused waterpower on the Cobbassee stream 
utilized, and projected a papermill. In order to carry out his pur- 
pose he visited Milton a few years after, and entered into an arrange- 
ment with John Savels, who had learned the trade of a papermaker 
at the “upper mill” in Milton, then owned by William Sumner, 
uncle to Savels, and also uncle or great-uncle to Senator Charles 
Sumner. 

I have no date of the building of this upper mill. What informa- 
tion I have I casually learned from Mrs. Nudd, of Gardiner, who is 
a daughter of Mr. Savels, and was twelve years old when her father, 
with his family, came to Gardiner. Of course she has a distinct re- 
collection of the papermills in Milton and their owners at that time. 
When John Savels came of age he left the upper mill and went to 
work for Tileston & Hollingsworth, who had and still have a mill 
near the site of the ancient mill at the lower falls. 

It was in1811 or ’12 when Mr. Savels came to Gardiner and en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. Gardiner. They immediately built 

! The industrious and observing journalist, Parson Smith, records in June, 1743, ten years 
after, alluding to the preparation for the papermill, ‘Mr. Waldo came to town with an 
execution against Col. Westbrook for ten thousand five hundred pounds and charges.’ 
Mr. Smith mentions Col. Westbrook’s death in Feb., 1744. Judge Freeman, the compiler 
of the journal, whose father administered on Col. W.’s estate, says in a foot note, “ He 
died of a broken heart caused by Waldo’s acts who led him into large land speculations and 
then struck upon him in an unfortunate time.” 

Waldo’s execution swept off all of Col. Westbrook’s large property, including his splendid 


seat, which with all his other lands were set off to Waldo, and were held by his sons for 
many years after. 
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a mill andcommenced the manufacture of paper,—Mr. Savels having 
the management, but within a few months the mill was burned. So 
earnest were the proprietors to establish the business permanently, 
that the mill was rebuilt in sixty days from the burning; and they 
commenced the manufacture of writing paper, which was continued 
until 1820, when Mr. Gardiner sold his interest to Savels. In 1824 
the name of the firm was changed to “Savels, Cox & Co.,”— 
afterward to “Moore, Springer & Co.” The mill under the original 
firm’s management paid twenty per cent. profit, but Moore & Co. 
run the capital all out in six or seven years. Then a new firm took 
the mill, one of whom was a son of Savels one of the original 
proprietors. 

In 1836 Mr. Richards, son-in-law of Mr. Gardiner, and Mr. H. 
B. Hoskins, now treasurer of the Gardiner Savings Bank (from 
whom I have received valuable information), formed a copartner- 
ship and built a new mill on the old site. Mr. Hoskins had been a 
clerk for Mr. Gardiner, and afterward his managing agent for several 
years. The new firm was successful, and continued the business 
until the melancholy death of Mr. Richards in 1858, three days after 
his arrival home from Europe. A son of Mr. Richards is one of the 
present firm at the same locality. Mr. Savels who first made paper 
at Gardiner died there in 1824, at the age of about fifty. 

In 1823, Mr. Cox, who had sold out his interest in the Gardiner 
mill, Mr. Calvin Spaulding, the now venerable bookseller of Hal- 
lowell, and Glazier, Masters & Co., then an enterprising publishing 
firm of the same town, entered into copartnership under the firm 
name of “George Cox & Co.” for the purpose of manufacturing 

aper. Cox learned his trade with Tileston & Hollingsworth, at 
the old mill in Milton. The firm built a mill on seven mile brook in 
Vassalborough, which was finally burnt in 1848 and never rebuilt. 

There was a papermill in North Yarmouth, Maine, built in about 
1816, by Harris & Cox brothers, and was run by the builders about 
five years, making both writing and wrapping paper. The company 
failed, and the mill went into the hands of William Rand and Calvin 
Stockbridge, and was successfully carried on by them for about fifteen 
years, when the new machinery and improved process gave the new 
mills the advantage and this mill was closed. Josiah F. Day in 
1816 commenced manufacturing paper in the town of Union, Me. 
This mill was burnt in 1843. In 1845 Messrs. Day & Lyon started 
a papermill at Congin in Westbrook. This Congin mill met the fate 
of nearly all the old mills,—it was burnt in about 1852. Congin 
Falls is now entirely occupied by the well known Cumberland paper- 
mills. 

It is interesting to trace the practical skill of the English paper- 
makers, whom Henchman of Boston and Westbrook of old Falmouth 
brought from England, and of Hazelton of the British regiment 
(whom Boies procured to start the old Dorchester mill in 1760), im 
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its descent through Savels and Cox to the Gardiner, Vassalboro’, 
Congin and several other papermills in Maine, and indeed through- 
out all New-England. 

The present process and machinery for papermaking are very dif- 
ferent from those then employed, yet if they could be regularly traced, 
they would undoubtedly be found to have been perfected step by step, 
and the knowledge to have been handed down from artizan to a 
prentice boy in regular succession through a period of 140 years in 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

Such is the history of the early papermills of New-England, 
aud such was the commencement of that now invaluable and exten- 
sive branch of New-England productive industry on which so many 
thousands now depend for support. 





THE BENNET FAMILY OF IPSWICH. 


By Joun M. Brapsvry, of Ipswich. 


N the Reeaister, vol. xiv. p. 120, is printed a copy of the will 
of John Perkins, sen., of Ipswich, and in this document, dated 
March 28, 1654, the testator mentions a daughter Lydia Bennet, 
but without alluding to her husband, and intimates that she then 
had children. 

The early records of Ipswich are too imperfect to afford any 
assistance in the search for the name of her husband, but the 
records of the county of Essex show that a Henry Bennet bought a 
farm in that town in 1654, and that he and at least three of his 
sons were living there 1683. As his eldest son Jacob, in a deposi- 
tion taken in 1676, gave his age as twenty-five years, Henry Ben- 
net must have been married full three years when the will of John 
Perkins, sen. was made, and this makes it possible for him to have 
been the husband of the testator’s daughter Lydia. 

Following up this slight clue, we find that the Essex Court files 
furnish satisfactory proof that Lydia was the name of the wife of 
Henry Bennet, of Ipswich, as will be seen from the following depo- 
sition and testimony copied therefrom. 

The Deposition of Liddua Benit agged 36 yeas who saith that the 
last lecture day after I came home I saw Elizabeth Gater take Elizabeth 
Linckhorne under her Arme and caried her out of the house our sonn 

‘Jacob about an hour after they scuffleing again went to part them and 
Elizabeth gater bad him let her alone or she would give him as much: so 
goodwife Linckhorne maid answer to the boy: She will be the death of 
my Dame or you: no said the Elizabeth gator I will not be the death of 


them ; but I will be the death of thee. 
taken vpon oath Apr. 27 1669 before me Samuel Symonds. 


15 
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The testimony of Beniomin Morgin 20 yers being at Henery Benets 
house the same time I herd Elizabeth Gater call Elesabeth Lenckhorne 
Caren and Jaed and so Cared her out of dors and I herd Elezabeth Gater 
say she would be the deth of Lenckhornes' wife: after when Lenckhorn’s 
wife was com from Mr. Simonsis whar she had ben for a warant the said 
Gatter fell fouell of her againe and so she swounded away and I tocke her 
vp: furder Saith Not. 

Sworne in Court hed at Ipswich 
the 28 (2) 69. As Attest Rob Lord clerk. 


Though the name of the town in which the above mentioned 
assault took place is not given, the reader will perceive that it must 
have occurred in Ipswich, since a warrant was so speedily obtained 
from Mr. Symonds, afterward deputy-governor, whose home was in 
that town. 

No record has yet been found which asserts a direct relationship 
between these families of Perkins and Bennet, but in the Essex court 
files are documents, used in a law-suit in which Henry Bennet, of 
Ipswich, was plaintiff, and John Stanian, of Hampton, N. H., defend- 
ant, that furnish indirect evidence of such relationship. Among the 
papers relating to this suit is a letter of Bennet, in which he ad- 
dresses Stanian thus: “ Louing Coazen John Stanyan After my 
love remembered to you and to my cousen these few lines is to lett 
you understand,” &ec. 

The phrase “ and to my cousen ” unquestionably refers to Stanian’s 
wife, and the use of it seems to indicate that the connection was on her 
side, for had she not been related to Bennet, he would not have been 
likely, in a business letter, to allude to her at all. She was Mary, 
daughter of Thomas and Mary (Perkins) Bradbury and niece of 
Lydia (Perkins) Bennet; and this letter is signed “Your loveing 
Uncle Henry Bennett.” 

In this connection it may also be mentioned, as having some 
weight, that of the five known sons of Henry Bennet, three bore the 
christian names of the three brothers of Lydia Perkins; the other 
two took the names of their father and his brother. 

From what is above written it is certainly reasonable to conclude 
that Lydia, the daughter of John Perkins, sen., became the wife of 
Henry Bennet, of Ipswich, and in what follows in this paper this 
conclusion is held to be true. 

The age of Lydia Bennet as given in her deposition above,—thirty- 
six years,—is not consistent with the statement (REGISTER, x. 213) 
that the youngest child of John Perkins, sen., of Ipswich, was about 
seven years old at the time of his emigration. The contributor of 
that article seems to have assumed that in the will of J. P. sen., 
the children are named in order of seniority, so that Jacob being 
named last is called the youngest. The probability is that John 
Perkins, being a member of the Boston church before May 18, 


} William Linckhorn, or Lincoln, then of Gloucester. 
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1631,—the date of his becoming a freeman,—would not have delayed 
the baptism of a child, living when he arrived in this country, till 
June 3, 1632, the date given by Savage for the baptism of his 
daughter Lydia. The reader will perceive that Lydia Bennet states 
her age without the usual qualification “ about,” and it may there- 
fore be considered certain that she was less than thirty-seven years 
old at the date of the deposition. This could carry her birth no 
farther back than the last of April, 1632, so that she must have been 
baptized when but a few weeks old and of course she was born on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Not much can be told of Henry Bennet and his descendants; the 
little that has been gathered from the various accessible records is 
here appended. 


1. Henry’ Bennet, born in England about 1629, was in this 
country as early as 1650. In the latter part of that year or early in 
1651, he married Lydia, daughter of John and Judith Perkins, of 
Ipswich. She died perhaps before 1672; and he married, second,* 
Mary (Smith) Burr, the widow of John Burr, who was her second 
husband. Her first husband was Philip Call. She was a daughter 
of Richard Smith,¢ of Shropham, co. Norfolk, England, and died 
perhaps before her husband, Jan. 12, 1707-8. The date of his 
death is not known ; he was living Oct. 3, 1707. 

In 1654 he bought of Jonathan Wade a farm of two hundred acres 
situated in what is now the south-eastern part of Ipswich, and hav- 
ing for its southern boundary Castle Neck Creek, part of the pre- 
sent dividing line between Ipswich and Essex. The other bounds 
were on lands of Mr. Symonds, Mr. Saltonstall and the Rev. Nath’l 
Rogers. This farm he occupied more than forty years, and sold it 
but little changed in bounds and area to John Wainwright, in 1698. 

He was usually styled Farmer Bennet, and besides his home- 
stead he held considerable land on Hog Island, Castle Neck and 
Plum Island. Although he made many conveyances of land, from 
1672 to 1698, the name of his wife Lydia appears on none of his 
deeds ; the first deed signed by his second wife is dated May 14, 
1680. His name is found in the list of the commoners of Ipswich 
in 1664; in 1666 he was one of the signers of the Ipswich petition 
to the general court, disapproving the action of the Massachusetts 
authorities in opposing the king’s commissioners. In 1672, his 
brother William Bennet, a vintner of Bishopsgate, London, died, 
and left him by will one hundred pounds sterling. 

The collection of this legacy, through the officiousness of one of 
his neighbors, caused him considerable trouble. Harlakenden Sy- 


* Without doubt before Feb. 18, 1678-9, at which date he was a commoner on the right 
of Philip Call, whose widow was the devisee of his estate. 

+ This is an inference from the language of a deed, dated April 9, 1658, from this Richard 
Smith, to his son Richard, of Ipswich, singleman, who is “‘ to pay on Nov. 1, 1658, to his bro- 
ther-in-law Phillip Call, of Shropham, co. Norfoik, England, at the now dwelling house of 
the said Richard in Ipswich,” Evidently Philip Call came over in the summer of 1658, 
and brought the deed with him. 
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monds, who appears to have been seeking an occasion to go to Eng- 
land, offered to collect this one hundred pounds for the modest com- 
mission of fifty pounds, which offer was of course refused. He 
then made a second proposal to collect the amount of the legacy for 
ten pounds, to which Bennet replied that if he employed him he 
would give him ten pounds, and if he didn’t he should “be at his 
liberty what to give him.” 

On this slight encouragement Symonds went to England and began 
negotiations with the executor of William Bennet’s will, but although 
he brought his highly respectable friends in Essex up to London to 
endorse him, he made no progress in the business for lack of proper 
authority to give a full discharge on payment of the money. He 
therefore wrote to Bennet for a letter of attorney, which he would 
not send him unless his father would become bound for him; this 
the elder Symonds declined to do. Symonds however remained in 
England, waiting for the letter of attorney and keeping up the show 
of agency for Bennet, until he learned that the executor had paid the 
legatee’s bill of exchange in favor of a merchant in Boston. Soon 
after his return Symonds brought a suit against Bennet for damages 
as well as services in which he was not successful. In his statement, 
sworn to in court, he says he was in England “better than fifteene 
months, and was absent from New-England and the occations of his 
family above one yeareand nine months.” This was the visit of which 
Savage tells that he (Symonds) “was living at Wethersfield in 
England in 1672 ;” and adds, “nor is it known that he ever came 
back” ! 

Another suit in which Bennet was a party, was brought against him 
in 1684, by Mr. Daniel Epps, for enticing away and harboring his 
Indian boy, Lyonel. But the boy had been regularly indented to 
Bennet by his grandmother and uncle, who had been living on Epps’s 
bounty, and had promised to give the boy to him. ‘The case is in- 
teresting as showing the condition of perhaps the last Indian family 
that lived in Ipswich. Mr. Epps lost the case and appealed to the 
general court, but probably did not prosecute the appeal. 

The indenture of the Indian boy is the only document pertaining 
to Bennet’s affairs, yet found, which bears the signature of a mem- 
ber of his first wife’s family,—Jacob Perkins, brother to Lydia, 
having signed as a witness, and Jacob Perkins, Jr. subsequently 
endorsing on the instrunent that he was present when it was signed. 
But the families were not neighbors, Bennet’s farm being more than 
two miles from the village where the Perkinses lived, and this suffi- 
ciently accounts for the seeming lack of intercourse between them. 

He was a voter in town affairs in 1679, but does not appear to 
have ever become a freeman. 

Mr. Bennet was undoubtedly a shrewd, sagacious, energetic man, 
though his education seems to have been quite limited. He had 
disposed of his real estate some years before his death, and living to 
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a quite advanced age, perhaps becoming the second time a widower, 
he probably settled his own affairs by distributing his property 
among his children. Certainly there is no will of his or any ad- 
ministration of his estate on record. 
His children, as far as known, were all by his first wife and born 
in Ipswich. 
2. i. Jacos, b. 1651. 
ii. Joun, b. 1655; killed at Bloody Brook, Sept. 18, 1675. 
iii. WitiiaM, b. 1657 ; living at Ipswich 1685. 
3. iv. Henry, b. 1664. 
4. v. THomas, b. 


Stephen Bennet died July, 1680, and Benjamin Bennet witnessed a deed 
in 1692. These may have been sons of Henry Bennet. 


2. Jacos’* BENNETT, born 1651; died March 5, 1685-6. He 
married about 1675, Sarah , who outlived him. His father 
conveyed to him by deed of gift, March 1, 1682-3, fifteen lots of 
upland and marsh on Hog Island.. He had probably occupied this 
farm for some years before he came into possession of it, and had 
his home on it at the time of his death, which was very sudden. 
Walking with his father a short distance from his house, he fell 
forward on the ice, groaned “ but spoke no word, and was presently 
quite dead.” Daniel Epps and Harlakenden Symonds were on the 
jury of inquest. 

After his children had come of age they joined with their mother 
in deeding their patrimonial estate, which then comprised twenty-one 
lots, as originally laid out, to Thomas Choate, an ancestor of the 
late Hon. Rufus Choate, who was born on the island where this farm 
is situated. The date of the deed is March 4, 1704-5. 

His children were :— 

i. Jacos, b. Oct. 9, 1676. 

ii. Saran. 

iii. STEPHEN. 

iv. Mary. 

v. EBENEZER, b. June 20, 1686; died young. 


3. Henry’ BENNET, born 1664; married, May 20, 1685, Fran- 
ces, daughter of John and Mary (Smith) Burr. He married, sec- 
ond, Margaret . His children were :— 

i. Mary, b. March 3, 1685-6. 

ii. Frances, b. Sept. 8, 1694. 

iii. Marcaret, b. March 22, 1697-8. 
iv. JOANNA, b. Oct. 7, 1701. 

v. Lucy, b. Nov. 29, 1703. 


4. Tomas’ BENNET, born ; married, perhaps 1692, 
Elizabeth , who died Sept. 21, 1731. He died 1700. In 
1692 his father deeded to him a small portion of his farm, which the 
widow as administratrix sold in small lots at various times from 


1702 to 1707. It is not known that he had any children. 
VOL, XXIX,: 15* 
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EZRA GREEN, M.D.’ 


SURGEON ON BOARD THE RANGER UNDER JOHN PAUL JONES. 


HIS PUBLIC CAREER. 
(By Com. Geo. Henry Presuiez, U.S.N.) 


In June, 1775, the Sunday after the battle of Bunker Hill, Dr. Ezra 
Green, in the capacity of surgeon, joined the American army, then 
under the command of Gen. Artemas Ward, and was stationed with 
Reed’s New-Hampshire regiment on Winter Hill in Charlestown. 
Here he received the smallpox by inoculation, and was secluded in 
the hospital at Fresh Pond, Cambridge, for seventeen days, returning 
to his regiment in camp on Winter Hill the 20th of March, 1776. 

After the evacuation of Boston by the British, he left with our 
army for New-York, going by way of Providence, Norwich and 
New-London, where they embarked. Having remained in New- 
York a few weeks, they proceeded up the Hudson to Albany, thence 
by batteaux to Saratoga; landed, and marched to Lake George ;_re- 
mained about a fortnight; went down Lake George in batteaux, 
stopped at Ticonderoga; thence proceeded by Lake Champlain to 
St. John’s; thence to Montreal, and joined Arnold. © There the 
army suffered greatly from sickness. He was with the troops which 
occupied Mount Independence until December, when, on the advance 
of the British under Sir Guy Carleton, the American forces retreated 
to Ticonderoga. 

The following letter, addressed to his friend Mr. Nath’l Cooper, 
at Dover, New-Hampshire, graphically describes the situation of 
the American army at that time. 


Dear Sir: Ticonderoga, Oct. 30, 1776. 


I must beg your pardon for troubling you with so many of my letters, 
but I am a good deal at leisure, and so lucky an opportunity of conveyance 
offers, that I can’t let it pass without sending you one line or two. Since 
my last, our Fleet is destroyed, of which I suppose you have heard, but 5 
vessels remaining to us out of 16 sail, The engagement began on Friday 
morning, October 11th, and held out all day. They surrounded our Fleet, 
but in the night succeeding the engagement they very narrowly and fortu- 
nately made their escape and came up towards Crown Point, but were 
overtaken and attacked again Sunday morning, within about 25 miles of 
this place. Our men fought bravely, but the enemy were of so much 
greater force than we had any suspicion of that our little fleet stood no 
chance; most of the vessels lost were blown up, sunk, or burnt by our own 
people, they escaping by land. We lost, killed, about 50; taken prisoners, 
about 100, which are dismissed on parole. The Indians have done us no 
damage till very lately they waylaid three men, kill’d one, took the other 


1 Dr. Green’s Diary while on board the Ranger was printed in the January number of the 
REGISTER for 1875 (ante, pp. 13-24).—[Ep1Tor.] 
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two prisoners, who are sent back on parole. They were treated very 
kindly by the Indians as well as by the King’s troops who were at the 
time at Crown Point within 15 miles of this place, where they have been ever 
since the destruction of our Fleet. We have lately been alarm’d several 
times. On Monday morning last, there was a proper alarm, occasioned by 
a number of the enemies boats which hove in sight, and a report from a 
scouting party that the Enemy were moving on; where the Fleet is now, I 
can’t learn, or what is the reason they don’t come on I can’t conceive. "Tis 
thought they are 10 or 12 thousand strong, including Canadians and In- 
dians. We are in a much better situation now than we were fourteen days 
ago, and the militia are continually coming in. Our sick are recovering, 
and it is thought we are as ready for them now as ever we shall be. There 
has been a vast deal of work done since the fight, and we think ourselves 
in so good a position that we shall be disappointed if they don’t attack us. 
However, I believe they wait for nothing but a fair wind. In my next, I'll 
tell you more about it. In the meantime I am yours to command. 

My respects to your lady and love to your children. te Co 

P.S. Ihave some thought of leaving the army and joining the navy, 
provided I can get a berth as surgeon of a good continental ship or a pri- 
vateer. Should be glad if you would enquire, if you don’t know, and send 
we word what Incouragement is given; and let me know if any ships are 
fitting out from Portsmouth, and you'll oblige your friend, E. G. 


Dr. Green remained with the troops which occupied Mount Inde- 
pendence until they left the position in December, when he returned 
to Albany, and there left the army and returned to Dover, New- 
Hampshire. All through the following summer, he was afflicted 
with fever and ague, but in October, 1777, accepted an appointment 
as surgeon of the continental ship-of-war Ranger, then fitting out in 
Portsmouth, N. H., under the command of Capt. John Paul Jones, 
and nearly ready for sea. They sailed, as his diary shows, on the 
1st of November, 1777, for France. The following letter, written 
to his friend Mr. Cooper, describes the passage out. 


On Board the Ranger, Peanbeauf Road, 
“Sr: Dec. 4, 1777. 


By a Gentleman who is writing I have an opportunity just to present 
my respects to yourself and lady, and to inform you of my safe arrival at 
Peanbeauf 27 miles below Nantz on the 2d of December current, after a 
passage of 32 days. Our people all in good health and high spirits. We had 
as good weather as we could wish ’till within a week of our arrival. In the 
Bay of Biscay we had a very heavy Gale of Wind, but it continued but 
about 48 hours. Saw but one ship of war, and she was in the chops of the 
English Channel, with a Fleet under convoy. —— I have the happiness 
to inform you of the Capture of two Brigs, on the 25th and 27th of No- 
vember, both from Malaga laden with wine and fruit, which on my own 
and friends account could wish with all my heart were in Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire. They were ordered to some part of France, but have not yet 
heard of their arrival. There is nothing new here. The French say but 
little about a war, being very intent on getting money. Here are a number 
of vessels fitting out for America in the trading way. The news of Gen. 
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Burgoine affair got here just before us, and before this time is in all parts 
of Europe. 

I don’t expect we shall go from this Place these six weeks, as there is a 

at deal wanting to be done to the ship before she will go to sea again. 

t seems probable to me that she will be ordered directly back to America, 
as soon as may be. In the meantime I am, 
With the greatest sincerity & respect, 
Your humble servant, 
E. GREEN. 

Please to present my best regards to Susy’, & love to your little chil- 
dren, & salutations to all enquiring Friends. 

Mr. Nathaniel Cooper, of Dover, 

New-Hampshire, 
New-England. 

Dr. Green continued in the Ranger until her return to Portsmouth 
in October, 1778, when he left her, and returned to Dover. 

When the Ranger was refitted in the following spring, under the 
command of his friend, Capt. T. Simpson, he rejoined her as sur- 
geon, and sailed in her on a cruise in company with the Warren, 
32 guns, Commodore J. B. Hopkins, and Queen of France, 28, 
Capt. J. Olney ; the latter a French ship, which had been purchased 
at Nantes for the American government. 

While on this cruise, in March, they captured a privateer schooner 
of 14 guns, and on the 6th of April the schooner Hibernia, of 8 
guns and 45 men, and the next morning, off Cape Henry, six more 
of a fleet of nine vessels, viz. : the ship Jason, Capt. Porterfield, 20 
guns, 150 men; ship Maria, letter of marque, 16 guns, 80 men, 
cargo of flour, &c. ; and brigs Prince Frederick, Patriot, Bachelors 
John, and schooner Chance, all laden with: stores for the British 
army. Among the prisoners taken was a Colonel Campbell, and 
twenty-three army officers of lesser rank, on their way to join their 
regiments at the south.’ All these vessels were brought into Ports- 
mouth, N. H., three weeks after the squadron sailed from thence. 

On another cruise, the Ranger, still commanded by Simpson, in 
company with the Providence, 28, Commodore A. Whipple, and 
Queen of France, 28, Capt. J. P. Rathburn,’ on the 17th of July, 
1779, when on the Banks of Newfoundland, fell in with the Jamaica 
fleet, homeward bound, consisting of one hundred and fifty sail, 
convoyed by a ship-of-the-line, and several cruisers, and succeeded 
in capturing eleven large ships, of seven to eight hundred tons, 
three of which were re-taken; but seven of them, whose cargoes 
were estimated to be worth $1,000,000, were brought safely into 
Boston. All Boston was alarmed at the sight of the little continental 
squadron and its prizes,—ten large ships standing directly into the 


? This was Susannah Hayes, whom he subsequently married, 

2? Emmons’s History U.S. Navy, 1776-1853. 

3 The Queen of France, Providence and Ranger, all three under the same commanders, 
were sunk at Charleston, 8. C., May 12, 1780, by the British Squadron, after that city had 
surrendered to the forces under Sir Henry Clinton. 
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harbor,—believing them to be a British fleet. The buildings were 
covered with spectators. The cargoes, consisting of rum, sugar, 
logwood, pimento, &c., were delivered one half to the government 
and one half to the captors.’ 

On his return from this successful cruise, Dr. Green resigned 
his position as surgeon of the Ranger in favor of Dr. Parker, of 
Exeter, and returned to Dover. | 

In 1780 he sailed on another cruise in the Alexander, Captain 
Mitchell, 14 guns, but they accomplished nothing. In 1781, the vessel 
having been fitted up as a letter of marque, under Captain Simpson, 
he went in her to Fredericksburg, Virginia, and they took thence a 
load of tobacco to I'Orient in France. He returned in the Alexander 
to the United States in the autumn of that year, which concluded 
his revolutionary services. 


DR. GREEN’S PRIVATE LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
(By Watter C. GREEN.) 


My father, Dr. Ezra Green, 
was born in Malden, Mass., June 
17, 1745, and, after he was gra- 
duated at Harvard College in 
1765, he commenced the study of 
medicine and surgery with Dr. 
= 4 Sprague, of Malden, finishing his 
2 course with Dr. Fisher, of New- 
buryport. He then went to Dover, 
New-Hampshire, to reside, in 
1767, where he was in successful 
j practice up to his appointment as 
surgeon in the army. Dr. Green’s 
five years service in the army and 
navy I need not describe, it having 
been already narrated by Commo- 
dore Preble. 
About the same time that Dr. 
— Green went to reside at Dover, his 
friend the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, from Boston, was by unanimous 
vote invited there and ordained minister of the Congregational Society 
on a salary of £150, payable semi-annually, and there he preached 
for eighteen years. This small pittance being inadequate for the 
support of himself, his wife, two sons and two daughters, he asked a 
dismissal, and returning to Boston, he was soon settled as minister 
over the Federal Street Society, and there remained until his greatly 
lamented death, June 20, 1798, at the early age of 55 years. Dr. 


? The Rev. Dr. Lothrop’s Centennial Sermon at Dover, N. H., June 28, 1846 (Appendix). 
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Belknap was my father’s next-door neighbor, and the close intimacy 
so early commenced between the two families, never abated during 
their lives. 

When Dr. Green and the Rev. Mr. Belknap went to Dover, my 
dear mother was eight years of age, and being of a lively, plea- 
sant disposition, and quick apprehension, with an ardent fondness 
for books and study, she early enlisted their kind offices in the di- 
rection of her various studies ; and to them she was largely indebted 
for her excellent education. 

On the 13th of December, 1778, my father was married to my 
mother, Susannah Hayes, of Dover, by the Rev. Jeremy Belknap. 
This fortunate union remained unbroken, save for his absence during 
the remainder of his service in the navy, until it was severed by her 
death,-—a period of fifty-seven years. 

In a letter from on board the Ranger dated March 12, 1779, Dr. 
Green wrote to his then young married wife: “I never felt so un- 
easy on account of your absence. I pray we may not long be 
separated from each other, but as Providence seems to have pointed 
out this to me as a duty, I desire to pursue it cheerfully and with 
good courage, and I know you would not wish me to turn or look 
back, and I wish you all the happiness of this world and that to 
come.” As soon as he had discharged the duty here mentioned, that 
is, on the termination of the revolutionary war, Dr. Green relinquish- 
ed his medical practice to his friend and successor, Dr. Jacob 
Kittredge, to whom he gave his surgical instruments, books and 
medicines, and then commenced a mercantile business. 

Early after this he was made post-master in Dover, which office 
he voluntarily resigned after several years of faithful duty. 

Dr. Green was made deacon of the “ First Congregational Ortho- 
dox Society” in Dover, and was a most devout, unfailing attendant 
on all Sunday or week day religious services, despite the adverse 
weather of severest cold or snow of winter, or scorching heat of sum- 
mer. My father’s religious education gave to his early and 
middle life a degree of asceticism that controlled his thoughts and 
conduct ; but from this in his later years, with a wider range of re- 
ligious and theological information, and with greater experience and 
reflection, he happily emerged into broader views of the truths of 
Christianity. These gave him fresh vitality, and added a more gentle 
influence and sweetness to his character. 

In the year 1827, Dr. Green, with many others of similar reli- 
gious belief, withdrew from the First Congregational Church, and 
formed the First Unitarian or Second Congregational Society 
in Dover. In the affairs of the new society, though nearly 80 years 
of age, he took an active and prominent part, and especially in erect- 
ing, during the year 1828, a large commodious church, in which 
the Rev. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop soon after was called to preach 
as the first pastor of the society; presiding in that ministry with 
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satisfactory zeal and fidelity for five years, until 1834, when he was 
called away to a wider field of usefulness, to the pastorship of the 
Brattle Square Church in Boston, where he happily officiates to this 
late day with no diminution of ardor and faith. 

Dr. Green and family were fond of friendly social intercourse, and 
his doors were ever open and largely frequented by the refined and 
cultivated persons of both sexes, who appreciated their society and 
liberal hospitality. 

In the various affairs of the town, he took a lively interest, and 
under his charge the first school-house was built ; and for educational 
and religious purposes, the dissemination of the Scriptures at home 
and abroad, and support of the ministry, he was always a willing 
contributor. 

From time to time he served as selectman, or as surveyor of the 
highways and by-ways, and now and then as moderator at the town- 
meetings, where the clashing parties of Federalists and Democrats 
met, with passionate party feelings, which at times raged with scarce 
controllable fury. 

From active mercantile business in 1811, he sought that domestic 
quietude with his devoted wife and family he so fondly cherished, 
and there he largely indulged his taste in reading to their ever atten- 
tive ears. He was no hum-drum reader, but with a clear voice and 
superior elocutionary powers he rendered his various readings pleas- 
ingly attractive, and this was his fondest daily enjoyment, up to the 
very verge of his prolonged years. 

My dear mother had but a feeble constitution, yet I never knew 
her depressed in spirits. Her well-stored, retentive memory made 
her society attractive to the old and young who frequented her house ; 
and as a wife and mother, she was in all her duties watchfully dili- 
gent and greatly endeared by her family. Her life was that of a 
liberal Christian, and she awaited her exit from this world with 
patient resignation, and in the happy belief of an immediate entrance 
into a future life of an endless duration and happiness ; and thus she 
passed away, on the 3d of April, 1836, in the 77th year of her age. 

During those early times it was the prevailing fashion, whatever 
the hour of a friendly call, to invite the guest to imbibe as he might 
prefer from the several potations before him. The custom was a per- 
nicious one, and when the temperance societies sprung up, Dr. 
Green, though always a most temperate person, was the first to 
enter his name on the list of “total abstinence,” not from the least 
necessary restrictive requirement on his part, but because he hoped 
it might prove an efficient example for many of his fellow-townsmen, 
who were influenced and demoralized by this habitual indulgence. 

He had no craving desire for official position or for public noto- 
riety. He was, however, honored by several governors of the state 
with a commission as justice of the peace, and was also chosen one 
of the delegates at large, and chairman of the state convention for 
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the adoption of the constitution of the United States. His vote 
gave a majority in its favor, an event of profound importance for 
New-Hampshire, to which the other assenting states were looking 
for this hoped for result, with no small doubt and distrust of feeling. 

He had a fond taste for horticulture, and in his garden it was 
his daily enjoyment to spend a few hours in healthful exercise, 
where he gloried over his various fruits and delicacies. From his 
wife’s farm of 150 acres, four miles from town, most of the staple 
necessaries of life were produced, so that at his table, where there 
was no needless waste, there was a sufficiency to satisfy the keenest 
appetite or most dainty palate. His garden at one time had more 
than thirty peach trees, most of which were killed by an untimely 
snow-storm in June, when they were in full blossom. ‘The few 
which escaped during my boyhood I well remember for their luscious 
flavor. 

He was no less fond of pomology, and during the fall season he 
took me behind him on his horse Whity to the farm to assist in car- 
rying the implements for ingrafting his young thrifty apple orchard, 
and with eager eyes I watched the sound selected branch from which 
with fine saw he lopped off the upper portion. Next with mallet 
and chisel midway the stalk was cleft for the wedge-cut scion’s in- 
sertion where the two barks met to catch the up flowing sap in spring. 
Then with trowel the plastic clay was overlaid to hold firm the 
scions against the rude blasts of winter, and then the flaxen tow was 
wound around, and last of all a bandage deftly fastened, and all so 
artistically done, as in a few years well repaid him with its ample 
fruitage. Several trees were grafted with scions cut from an aged tree 
in Massachusetts, the bark nearly destroyed by the wood-peckers, and 
hence its name of “Pecker-Apple.” It attained a large size, re- 
sembling the well-known Baldwin, though firmer and handsomer ; and 
when ripe in mid-winter, it was with its crisp golden pulp and juicy 
flavor the most delicious apple I have ever eaten. 

Dr. Green was an ardent patriot and Federalist, a brave and con- 
sistent champion of that independence he had helped to win, and a 
zealous advocate for that constitution he had aided to establish. 
From early life to the last he was an opponent of the institution of 
slavery, and predicted that sooner or later the free and slave states 
would be involved in a bitter controversy on that account. That he 
was spared the realization of his fears, was a mercy to his sensitive 
heart. 

In his mode of life he aimed at no ostentatious show. Polite and 
affable in his deportment, he won the respect due to courtéous man- 
ners. 

In personal appearance and contour of face, he was not unlike 
Gen. Washington, for whom he was often taken while in the army. 
In stature he was six feet three inches tall and proportionately large 
in frame; and whether walking or sitting, he always maintained a 
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very erect position. The woodcut engraving which accompanies 
this sketch represents Dr. Green at the age of fifty-five years, 
and is a very perfect outline likeness. The steel engraved por- 
trait of Dr. Green which also accompanies this number of the 
REGISTER, is intended to represent him at the age of one hundred 
years. [fe had a sound, vigorous constitution, strengthened and 
preserved by uniform temperate habits, daily physical exercise, 
early hours for retirement, and rising with the opening day. At 
the age of 82 years he fell and broke his thigh bone where it entered 
its socket ; and little did he or his physician believe that at his ad- 
vanced age it would ever unite, as it did after several months con- 
finement to his bed; so that in the course of time, with the aid of 
crutch or cane, he was enabled to hobble about his house and garden, 
and occasionally to attend church. 

Ten years more had nearly elapsed, when another more serious 
accident befel him. From an early morning stroll in front of his 
house, he came in doors, and standing by the window reading, was 
suddenly prostrated backward to the floor, seemingly, to him, by a 
violent blow on his cranium, and so wrenching his spinal column, as 
deprived him ever after of all power of locomotion. Happily this 
accident was unattended with pain, and there in his cosey easy chair, 
with books, papers, &c. around him, his days and years flew apace 
without weariness or complaint, and with that sweet serenity of mind 
and calm christian patience which won the most devotioned care and 
affectionate love of his two only surviving daughters. 

From his personal friends, he had frequent social visits, and from 
strangers not a few, from far and near, attracted by his venerable 
age, or a desire to hear him recount his varied experience during our 
revolutionary war. Groups too of merry children, for whom he had 
a kindly fondness, came often with tasteful flowers to greet him. 
Such indeed was his uniform gentleness of disposition, and lively 
interest in all public and domestic affairs, that he left questionable evi- 
dence on the minds of not a few strangers, as to the extreme old 
age attributed to him. 

Here, in conclusion, I will add that, on learning my dear father’s 
indisposition, I hastened to see him, and found him suffering some- 
what, as it seemed, from the effects of a cold and cough. To gratify 
me he took some homeeopathic pellets I recommended, smilingly re- 
marking that such an infinitesimal potion could neither kill nor cure. 
Finding himself the next morning much relieved, he exclaimed 
that that was not what he desired, “for it has been my daily prayer 
the last year to my Heavenly Father, to take me to himself, and I 
believe he has kept me here a year longer, for my ceaseless impor- 
tunity.” Whereat I asked, have you not enjoyed your usual good 
health and the happy intercourse with your devoted daughters and 
friends? O yes! that I have, and every worldly comfort and enjoy- 
ment I desire, but now I long to depart. Like the late renowned 
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Mrs. Mary Somerville, of England, he dreaded the possibility of his 
physical powers outliving his mental faculties ; and then said, “what 
an incubus I should be to my loving daughters, who would then 
wish me in my grave.” 

Happily was it that he was exempt from all those fretful, fractious 
feelings to which aged people are occasionally subject. Such was 
his universal cheerful temperament and mental activity, that his death 
to his idolizing daughters was no less grievous than that of a mother’s 
over a darling child; and so it was, that this eminently good and 
venerable man’s prayer was soon after my visit indulged, and on 
July 25, 1847, he expired at the very advanced age of 101 years 
and 20 days, retaining to his last hour a clear unclouded mind, and 
with the full faith and confiding hope of entering a future world of 
progressive improvement and happiness. 

On the one hundredth anniversary of Dr. Green’s birth-day, the 
28th of June, 1846, his former friend and pastor, the Rev. Samuel 
K. Lothrop, of Boston, preached in Dover a commemorative dis- 
course’ on this event, and from its appendix I make the following 
extract :— 


Dr. Green is still able to employ himself with books for several hours 
every day. He reads the papers, and keeps himself well informed upon all 
public affairs, and retains his interest in them. As an evidence of the de- 
claration that “the intellect and the heart have been slightly touched by 
time,” I am permitted to publish the following extracts from a record, made 
in my journal, of an interesting interview had with him after service on the 
Sunday on which the sermon was preached. I had said that he was so well 
and strong that perhaps his life would still be prolonged some years; to 
which he replied—* I know not how longI may live. Death was always a 
very solemn and affecting thing to me. When a young man nothing affected 
or impressed me so much as a funeral. It has been so through life and is 
so now. I contemplate death with awe. It is a solemn thing to die, to 
exchange worlds, to enter upon an untried, spiritual, eternal state of being, 
of which we can form no adequate conceptions. To appear before an 
omniscient God, to account for the deeds done in the body, all of them, 
through a long life, is a solemn thing; I feel it to be so—I have always felt 
it. But I thank God that I am able to contemplate him as my Father in 
Heaven. Through Jesus Christ, the mediator, I have hope in his mercy, 
and a perfect trust in his paternal goodness.” * * * * 

These observations, and others in a similar strain, were made spon- 
taneously, with pauses in which he seemed to be collecting his thoughts, but 
with only a single question put to him on my part. I publish them, not on 
account of the particular religious opinions which they express, but for the 
evidence they afford of the unabated vigor and activity of his intellect at the 
age of an hundred years. I have given very nearly his exact words. He 
was much affected during the utterance of these sentiments, and evidently 
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spoke from the bottom of an earnest and sincere heart. The interview was 
exceedingly interesting, and left on those present the impression that he was 
ripe for the Kingdom of Heaven, and that an old age surrounded by so 
many comforts, with the intellect and the heart so little impaired, was not 
so sad and gloomy a period as we sometimes imagine. 


In June, 1846, he received the following letter from Daniel 
Webster : 


WAsHINGTON, June 17, 1846. 


My Dear Sir:—I hope you remember me at that period of my life, 
when I was in the habit of attending the Courts at Dover, and when I had 
the pleasure of enjoying your society and hospitality. 

And I hope that in subsequent life I have made some efforts which you 
have approved, for the maintenance of those political principles to which, as 
a friend and follower of Washington, you have ever been attached, and 
which I have heard you so often and so intelligently defend. This is the 
day* on which you complete the hundreth year of yourage. Will you allow 
me, therefore, to greet you, to-day, with a respectful and friendly letter, 
congratulating you on the degree of strength, mental and bodily, which 
Providence allows you to enjoy, so far beyond the lot of man, and tender- 
ing to you my cordial and affectionate good wishes for your continued health 
and happiness. I send you a copy of a speech lately made by me in the 
senate, and remain, dear sir, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Dr. Ezra Green. DanieL WEBSTER. 


To my cousin the Hon. James D. Green, of Cambridge, Mass., 


I am indebted for the following authentic annals from his manu- 
script volume, in the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society 
in Boston, relative to his and my father’s earliest progenitors. 


Dr. Green’s earliest ancestor who came from England to this country, 
was: 

1. James’ GREEN, yeoman, 24 years. He was an inhabitant of Charles- 
town, 1634, and admitted freeman of the colony in 1647, purchasing lands 
and settling in “Mystic Fields,” since called Malden. He died March 29, 
1687, aged 77 years, leaving a widow and two sons, John and James. Af- 
ter a proper provision for his widow and son James, he willed his “lands 
and housing thereon ” to his son John. 

2. Joun’ (James), the eldest son of James, was born about 1650 and 
died at the age of 59, leaving a widow, three daughters and one son, 
Samuel, to whom, after providing for his widow and daughters, he by will 
gave all his lands in Malden and Charlestown “to him and his heirs for- 


8. Samvuer* (John,? James*), who was born in 1679, was a representative 
of the town in the general court in 1742. His wife died at the age of 72, 
and he died February 21, 1761, at the age of 82, leaving four sons: James, 
John, Timothy and Ezra, and one daughter, Mary Dana. To his beloved 


* Mr. Webster fixed the date according to the “old style” of reckoning, which explains 
the apparent discrepancy between his statement and the date named in Dr. Lothrop’s 
sermon.—[EDIToR. } 
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son Ezra, he by will gave all the remainder and residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate, he paying his debts, funeral expenses and the various bequests 
to his other children and granddaughters. 

4. Ezra* (Samuel, John,? James’), was born in 1714, and married 
Sarah Hutchinson, who died July 7, 1741, at the age of 26 years. His 
second wife, Eunice Burrell, of Lynn, died October 20, 1760, aged 47, 
leaving two sons, Ezra and Bernard. For his third wife, he married Mary 
Vinton, by whom he had one son, Aaron. Said Ezra Green was deacon of 
the church in Malden, selectman and representative in the general court 
during the years of 1760, ’61 and ’62. He died April 28, 1768, at the age 
of 54 years. By his will, after providing for his beloved widow Mary, he 
gave to his son Ezra twenty acres of land in Chelsea, and about five acres 
near “ Penny Ferry,” apart from what he had paid for his collegiate and 
medical education, and the gift of a horse, which he deemed equivalent to 
the homestead, real and personal (except what he had disposed of to 
his son Aaron, besides his collegiate educational expenses), which he 
bequeathed to his son Bernard, making as it did the fifth generation, and 
embracing more than two hundred years since its first purchase by James 
Green in 1610. 

Dr. Green was in his second year’s naval service, when, by the Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap, he was married to Susanna Hayes in the twentieth year 
of her age. She was then reputed to have been quite handsome and a great 
favorite with all her acquaintance. She had a delicate and petite figure, nut- 
brown hair, and shaded bright hazel eyes which lit up her regular cut 
features with a winning expression, which played over a soft transparent 
complexion, lovely as a fresh-blown rose. 

Her father’s will, making his estate reversionary in the event of his 
daughter’s decease without issue, happily placed her and her husband in no 
such unpleasant dilemma; for in the brief time of nineteen years, thirteen 
children were born to them, viz.: 

i. Evnice, b. July 1, 1780; .é. oe. 7, 1782. 

ii, REvBEN “~ b. Aug. 20, 1783. 

iii. CHartes, b. March 26, 1785 ; d. April 5, 1854. 
iv. Dersoran Suackrorp, b. March 20, 1787 ; d. May 7, 1860. 
v. Sarag, b. Oct. 19, 1788; d. Nov. 2, 1874. 

vi. Sauvet, b. Jan. 4, 1790; d. Jan. 23, 1791. 
vii. Marna, b. oy! i3, 1791; d. Nov. 25, 1792. 
viii. Eunice, b. Oct. 8, 1792; d. May 25, 1839. 

ix. A Daveuter, b. July 15, 1794; still-born. 

2. a b. Jane 9, 1795 ; d. Aug. 3, 1795. 
xi. A Son, b. April 27, 1796; still-born. 

xii, Samvzt, b. Oct. 5, i797 ; d. Nov. 3, 1823. 
xiii. Warr Coors, b. July 1, 1799. 


My mother’s earliest paternal ancestor* in America, 


1. Joun’ Hares, is said to have emigrated from Scotland about 1680, 
and settled in Dover, New-Hampshire. He had a grant of land in 1693. 
By his wife Mary Horn, he had seven sons and three daughters, viz.: 

2. i. Joun, b. 1686. vi. Wry, b. Sept. 6, 1698. 
ii. Prrer. vii. Bznsamin, b. ——, 1700. 
iii. REvseEn. viii. A DavcHTER, m. Phi ps. 
iv. Icuanop, b. March 13, 1691-2. ix. A Davcuter, m. yo nal 
v. Samvuer, b. March 16, 1694-5. x. A Davourmr. 


* Iam mainly indebted for the annals of my mother’s paternal ancestry to John R. Ham, 
M.D., of Dover, N. H. 
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2. Jon’ (John'), married Mrs. Tomson, and lived at Tole-End, four 
miles from Dover corner. He was a deacon of the First Congregational 
Society i in Dover. They had eight children, viz. : 

i. Awnn, b. June 3, 1718. 
3. ii. RevuseEn, b. May 8, 1720 ; d. 1762. 
iii. Joszpn, b. March 15, 1 722. 
iv. Bensamin, b. March 6, 1723. 
v. Menrranet, b. Dec. 11, 1725. 
vi. JOHN, went to North Yarmouth, Maine, to reside. 
vii. Exisan, went to Berwick, Maine. 
viii. Icuasop, went to Berwick, Maine. 

3. Revusen® (John,* John), was born May 8, 1720. He lived at Tole- 

End and married Abigail Shackford, by whom he had only one child, viz. 


i. Susanna, b. March 23, 1759. 


Reuben Hayes died in 1762, at the early age of 42 years, and by his will, 
after a liberal provision for his wife Abigail, he gave all the residue of his 
estate, real and personal, to his only child Susanna Hayes, consisting of his 
farm of 150 acres at Tole-End, with this reservation that, in case “his said 
daughter Susanna, at her decease, should leave no issue of her body lawfully 
begotten surviving, then my will is that, my whole estate that shall then be 
remaining, both real and personal, shall revert and be divided among my 
four Brethren, namely, Benjamin, John, Ichabod and Elijah Hayes.” 





THE FIRST MINISTER OF MENDON, MASS. 
By the Hon. Joun G. Metcatr, M.D., of Mendon. 


: town of Mendon was incorporated May 15, 1667 O. S., 

and although the general court did not (as was usually the case 
in the early settlement of Massachusetts) enjoin them to have an 
orthodox minister settled with them within a given time, neverthe- 
less they early turned their attention to the subject, as the following 
extracts from the records of the town will show. 


At a town meeting held Sept 10, 1667, “Then ordered to build A 
minister’s house for the first that shall be settled heere And a 40 acer 
house Lott layd to it of Land w" all other proffitts and Privilidges 
and Meadow proportionable as any other 40 acor lotts shall have to him and 
his heyres confirmed to him and to sett it in the most convenient place in 
the Towne.” 

“ April 24, 68. Ordered to send A Letter to give Mr. Benjamin 
Aliot A call, w" his ffather’s leave, and A letter sent to that effect.” 


The Benjamin Aliot (Eliot ?) here mentioned has always been sup- 
posed to have been the sixth son of the “ Apostle of the Indians ;” 
but if the Genealogical Sketch of the EliotgFamily of Nazing, as 
printed on p. 145 of the Reaister, April, 1874, is correct, this 
could not be, as Benjamin, the son of the apostle, had already been 
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in his grave ten years, dying, according to the “Sketch,” Oct. 15, 
1657. Is the date of his death correctly stated? However, the 
Benjamin Aliot, called above, whoever he may have been, did not 
. put in an appearance, and nothing more was heard of him. 


On the same day the call was sent to Eliot it was “ Agreed on then alsoe 
by the maior p’te of ye Inhabitants at this Towne Meeting that the Meeting 
house shall be sett on the highest side or p’te of the land weh is A high- 
way neere to Joseph White’s saw pitt in his house lott and to erect it with 
all speede.” 

“ Sept. 25, 68. Att A General Towne Meetinge It is ordered that the 
Selectmen doe take care to gett the Meeting house Erected in the Place 
formerly agreed on upon the best And cheapest Tearmes they can for the 
Good of ye Towne—the breadth 22 foote Square 12 foote Studd the Ruffe 
gathered to A 7 foote Square wth A Turrett. 

“ October following we gave Job Hide an order to goe on w™ the work 
w is heere incerted—The Towne then gave Deacon Hide leave until 
May the first .69 to settle w™ his family and Job alsoe. 

“Tt is agreed on by the Selectmen for the more ease of the Poeple heere 
and the speedie carringe on of the building that Job Hide doe under take 
the whole warke for the well Managine of the frame of the Meetinge house 
and for his Paynes and several days warke that hee shall doe at it shall be 
allowed 2°. 6%. pr day, but not to deduct it out of his or his ffather’s pay 
for theire lotts but to Receive it as wee can make it—And every person in 
‘Towne that can wark doe assiste him as much as shall come to ther Rates 
as heereafter shall be Agreed on for each lott to beare, whose affection to 
soe good A wark will be known thereby Carringe for God’s glory and the 
Publique good, faithfully and speedily to perfectt it as the season will per- 
mitt.” 


As nothing more is heard about building the meeting-house it is 
supposed that it was completed by Job Hide, although neither he 
nor his father removed to Mendon. 


“ffeb ii. 69: Agreed that the Townesmen [Selectmen] w™ Goodman 
Alby, Goodman Harber & Walter Cook doe see that the Minister’s house 
be speedily set forward in gettinge all things in A readiness To build it and 
erect it where the place is Agreed on w™ the length breadth height w™ all 
dimensions formerly Agreed to to compleat it w™ speed And to finish it— 
to bee carryed on in A way of A Rate w™ is thought the best way to 
ease charges and speede the warke.” 

“ May 10" .69 The selectmen Mett & ordered the speedy carringe the 
fframe of the Minister’s house and that Thomas Juell doe provide 400 of 
good Clapboards upon his owne accompt and bring them to the frame as 
Goodman Barnes and Goodman Read shall approve of and he is alsoe to 
bring 212 more clapboards upon Gregory Cook’s accompt good and Mar- 
chantable as y* said former persons shall Judge w™ in one Month after this 
‘day. 

« Ordered that Gregory Cook doe pay in Nayles in p’te of his Lot seven- 
teen shillings and eight pence in eight penny and the rest as the workmen 
shall see best beinge the full of his purchase.” “ Ordered that the Consta- 
ble doe take care that the orders about the Minister’s house be complyed w".” 

“June 5 .69 The Selectmen met and ordered that the Sellor under the 

Minister’s house be forth w™ digged and that Goodman Steven Cook, John 
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Gurney And John More w™ Joseph Juell doe it and two worke at a tyme 
untill it be finished and that Gregory Cooke and Peter Alderidge doe carry 
stones to the Sellor w™ are digged.” 

“July 14. The Selectmen Mett and ordered to send to the Constable 
to Summon before us Job Tiler the next fryday at one of the clock at 
Gregory Cook’s house to answer his contempt of our orders as alsoe why 
he refuseses to work on the Selor ‘at the Minister’s house—at that tyme 
y® Constable Retourne his answer to us.” 

“July 16. The Selectmen mett accordingly and the said Constable 
made his Retourne that he had warned Job Tiler before us—his answer was 
that he could not nor would come, but if the Selectmen had more to say to 
him than he to them they might come to him. Upon this answer of Job 
Tiler’s the Townesmen Resolved to make theire complaint to the Magistrates 
of his contempt of severall of the Selectmen’s orders and of his Miscarriages 
of the Lord’s day & at Publique assemblies if he doe not Submytt, w™ he 
did not.” 


At the same meeting (and we think it would do no harm if the 
law should be read, once in a while, now-a-days) : 


“ Ordered by us to Reade the law to y® youth to exhorte them to the due 
and careful observation of the Lord’s day and that theire parents be desired 
to doe theire duty herein for the promotinge of God’s glory, theires and their 
children’s good.” 

“Ordered alsoe to allow to all that finde clapboards to y* Minister’s house 
five shillings for each hundred shaven and brought to the house good and 
Marchantable, and that Thomas Juell provide 200 and bring them to the 
house within three days after notice upon y* penalty of 20s. because he 
hath so long delayed it; and that he bring 200 more well shaven, good and 
Marchantable w® all convenient speed beinge his due towards the house 
as is charged upon his lot to allow.” 


The meeting-house and the minister’s house were probably com- 
pleted during the summer and fall, and, although Job Tiler was still 
contumacious, the town then proceeded to settle its first minister, 
as follows, viz. :— 


“Proposalls by Mr. Bunkley' [Bulkley] to the Towne of Mendon 
in behalf of Mr. Emerson, his Sonn-in-law, to be settled tohim. ffirst. To 
give him forty five pounds y and for the two first years payment As fol- 
oweth. 

“Tenn pounds at Boston y and at some shope there, or in money at this 
Towne—the Remayning of the hafe yeere to bee made up Two pounds of 
butter for every cowe the rest in Porke, wheat barley and soe to Make up 
the yeares pay In work, Indian Corn, Rey, Pease and Beefe. 

“2. For the third yeere after he is settled to be payd fifty five pounds y 
and soe as God shall Inable them. 

“3. The house to be Made fittinge to come into w™ all convenient 
speede w" two fire places and A little leanto of sixteen foot in length w™ 
a Chimney asa Kitchen Towards Goodman Cook’s house—for Mr. Emerson 
to contribute something to it, the Towne being not willing to do it alone. 

“4, To gett for him Twenty Corde of wood yeerely. 

“5. Then if Mr. Emerson come and Inhabitt, dyinge in the Towne or 
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enter into office, then to have the said house and the forty Acor lott and Mea- 
dow to it w™ all other privileges and Divisions Made or to be made to that 
Lott as all other lotts of that bigness shall have, settled to him and his 
heyres forever and soe Recorded in the Towne Booke. This being Assent- 
ed to by the Inhabitants of Mendon, Mr. Emerson will settle with them. 

“ Lastly it is Agreed that if the Maior p’te of the Poeple Inhabitinge 
neere shall carry it soe unworthily Towards Mr. Emerson as that there 
cannot be A Reconciliation Made Among them selves, Then it is heereby 
unanimously Agreed to Refer the difference to the Churches of Metfeild, 
Dedham and Roxbury to heere and Determine it. And if it shall be by 
the said Churches judged for Mr. Emerson to leave and Depart the Towne 
yett he shall enjoy the house and land A bove expressed to him and his 
heyres forever, otherwise he is not to leave the Towne and his labours 
heere During life. 

Dated December the first Anno Dom. ’69. 

John Alderidge Joseph White Jobe Tiler 

John Parris Poeter Alderidge Will. Croune 

John Thomson, Jr. John Thomson, Sen'. Gregory Cook 

Walter Cooke ffardinandoe Thayer John Harber 

Samuel Read John More John Woodland 

John Rockett Steven Cooke Mathyas Puffer 

Sam: Spencer Abraham Staples Joseph Alderidge 

Thomas Juell. 
I assent to this Wittnes my hande JOSEPH EMERSON.” 


Mr. Emerson continued to be minister of the town until 1675, 
when, in consequence of King Philip’s war, the town was deserted, 
and, soon afterward, burned by the Indians. When the inhabitants 
returned in 1680, Mr. Emerson did not return with them. Quite 
likely Mr. Emerson might have died before the return’ of the inha- 
bitants, as we find, under date of Nov. 19, 1683, the following record : 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Browne, Relick to Mr. Joseph Emerson, formerly of 
Mendon, Debter to A Towne Rate baring date 24 November, 1683 

02-00-00.” 





Hzatey—Brownz [see vol. xxvii. (1873) p. 139, of Reeister].—William Healey 
m. Sarah (Cutting) Browne, wid. of James Browne the glazier, who removed to 
Salem from Newbury and purchased an estate on Prison Lane (now St. Peter’s Street), 
being a part of what was formerly Christopher Waller’s lot. She was a dau. of 
Capt. John Cutting of Newbury, and Browne’s second wife. Another dau., Ma 
Cutting, m. Mr. Nicholas Noyes, of Newbury. James, a son of James and Sara 
ea) Browne, was a glazier and lived in Charlestown and Salem ; perhaps in 

ampton. In Middlesex Deeds, B. 8, L. 297, is a deposition of James and Hannah 
Browne about Mr. William Healey’s courting their mother, Sarah, Feb.~28, 1682, 
James then aged about 36 years. There is another deposition of James Browne, 
B. 135, L. 18, State House Files, Witchcraft case. 

William Healey (then of Roxbury) and two eldest chil. are mentioned in will of 
Elizabeth Moricke, wid. of John Morricke (or Merrick) deceased at Hingham, 
‘* now of Roxbury,’’ March 14, 1649, Prob. 5 (7) 1650, co. Suffolk, Probate Files 
No. 99. H. F. Warers. 


nan says he “ removed to Concord and there died Jan. 3, 1680.” (Gen. Dict. ii. 118.) 
—EDITOoR. 
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TRANSFER OF ERIN. 
By Tuomas C. Amory. 


(Continued from page 96.) 


— twenty years of the last reign of the Tudors remain for 
compression within brief space. A general view of an histor- 
ical epoch often conveys more distinct idea of its form and pressure 
than details more minute. Readers engrossed with one subject or 
eager for information upon many have rarely taste or leisure for in- 
vestigation out of their accustomed beat, and to them even this 
imperfect sketch of a period fraught with momentous consequences, 
not confined to the actual generation but perennial even to our own, 
may be of use. The difficulty of sifting truth from error, where 
authority and evidence are so various, conflicting and often inacces- 
sible, can hardly be exaggerated, and demands allowance for mistake. 

Desmond’s confiscations had little warrant from precedent. His 
ancestors wrested portions of their vast domains from the septs, 
more had vested in their line by purchase, inheritance or grant. If 
in their veins flowed: as large a measure of Milesian blood as of 
Nesta or Plantagenet, if to preserve what fell to their lot they were 
often engaged in rebellion, it was owing to the ties that bound Ger- 
aldines and Burkes to the Irish chieftains, that England retained 
what hold she had of the island. Often before English lords had 
been subjected to fine and forfeiture or even decapitation, but their 
estates if sequestered were restored to their lineal heirs and pardon 
speedily followed submission. Gerald had been patient under injury 
andinsult. Cast into prison, duped and trifled with by the queen and 
her representatives, it was in self-defence that he was provoked to 
. Tesistance, and then under circumstances more excusable than had 
often justified coneession and forgiveness not to one race alone but 
to both. If smarting under wrong he hearkened rather to resent- 
ment than to more prudent counsels, no Geraldine experience in the 
past foreshadowed the approaching catastrophe in the irretrievable 
downfall of his house. 

In Perrot’s parliament 1585-6 nearly all the septs and both races 
as we have seen were represented. Of the confiscated estates of the 
attainted earl and his kinsmen, Ormond, Raleigh and thirty more 
divided half the spoils, the rest being left to possessors who had 
friends at court. But desolation brooded over Munster. From 
Tralee to Youghal extended a howling wilderness. Famine and 
pestilence were at work and wolves fattening on human flesh. War 
had penetrated far beyond previous limits. Artillery employed a 
century earlier, now greatly improved, had battered down wall and 
battlement. Castles in dilapidation, towns and villages in ashes, 
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not even the cabin spared, what remained of the wretched inhabit- 
ants hid in caverns or clefts of rock among the mountains, to perish 
of hunger and cold. Younger sons and other adventurers from over 
the sea eagerly responded to the call of undertakers to colonize what 
once was the garden of the land, but dismayed at the misery that 
surrounded them and the angry menace of the despoiled, speedily 
forsook these sorry substitutes for the comfortable homes they had 
left. More sanguine spirits favorably circumstanced to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities presented, bought cheap claims thus 
abandoned, and when the country nearly depopulated offered safer 
abode, others equally enterprising flockedin. Contrary to the stipula- 
ted conditions, leases were made to native tenants who preferred to 
till for others their ancestral lands than starve. Later wars divested 
both them and their taskmasters, but numerous families still hold 
under titles derived from these Desmond confiscations. 

Burkes and Bingham were over much for Connaught. The death 
of Sir Richard Burke lord of Mayo and husband of Grace O’Malley 
led to a disputed succession. Bingham slew Thomas Roe and Rich- 
ard Oge of Lough Mask and O’Brien of Castle Owen. Hostages 
were executed, helpless inhabitants plundered and massacred. The 
deputy remonstrated, but the council taking part with these severities 
suffered no interference. At Ardnaree, Bingham surprised at night 
an army of Scots come over to assist the Burkes, driving them with 
great slaughter into the Moy, and never sated wherever he could 
with impunity he pursued his work of devastation and destruction. 

The most remarkable personage of the period was Hugh O'Neil. 
Whether his father Ferdoragh was son of the first earl of Tyrone or 
the blacksmith of Dundalk has never been determined. If the latter 
hypothesis be correct, he was an O’Kelly of Breggia and the other 
parent of Hugh was Joanna Maguire of Fermanagh. Born about the 
time his father was created baron of Dungannon, natural endow- 
ments of a high order, an amiable disposition with prepossessing 
manners and attractive person rendered the youth a favorite alike 
with his clansmen and with the queen and her court. The best 
schools afforded him advantages which he carefully improved, and 
long residence near the queen and her ministers inspired him with 
confidence which was strength in his power to cope with them. 
Certainly in duplicity and dissimulation he was fully their match. 
He had married early in life an O’Toole whom he divorced; Judith 
O’Donnel daughter of Manus brought him seven children ; his third 
wife, the beautiful Mabel Bagnal, in 1591 eloped with him; and his 
last who survived him, daughter of Magennis, lord Iveagh, was his 
companion in exile at Rome, where he died aged and blind in 1616. 

During his early manhood, subjected to jealous scrutiny, it was 
only in the army of the queen that he could acquire experience in 
arms. In 1580 he took part in the expedition against the Spaniards 
at Smerwick, serving with distinction, and four years later with 
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Perrot and Ormond in that against the Scots of Ulster. Standing 
high in royal favor in 1587 he was created an earl and placed in pos- 
session of Tyrone. Permitted to maintain in his pay six companies 
he changed his men till the great body of his clansmen became 
efficient soldiers. The lead imported for his new castle of Dungan- 
non, in quantities sufficient to sheet the mountains, was run into 
balls. He made friends of the MacDonnels, fostered his son with 
O’Cahan, and conciliating his vassal chiefs was elected and inaugu- 
rated the O'Neill at the rath of Tulloghoge. The tragedy of 
Fotheringay quickening catholic resentment wrecks from the armada 
strewed his shores. The rescued Spaniards found cordial welcome 
beneath his roof. And while careful not to excite suspicion, sub- 
sequent events proved the nature of their conferences and what were 
already his designs. 

Perrot angered Tyrconnel by gaining possession of Hugh Roe its 
youthful heir by enticing him on board a merchantman laden with 
wine sent there forthe purpose. Fitzwilliam his successor, after ac- 
cepting a bribe of six hundred cows from MacMahon to reinstate 
him in his chieftaincy, hung him at his gate, parcelling out his 
domains for a price. MacToole and O’Doherty were held to ransom, 
on pretended charges, and by his rapacity and extortion he alienated 
what little affection remained for the queen. Her execution in 1591 
of O’Rourke at Tyburn who had fled to Scotland exasperated still 
farther his northern neighbors. Her unscrupulous deputy connived 
at the escape of O’Donnel, who was retaken to have better success 
two years later, when after indescribable suffering and manifold ad- 
venture he found shelter, half dead with cold and his feet frozen. 
He repaired first to Tyrone, and when at home his clans welcomed 
his return with great rejoicing and elected him chief of Tyrconnel, 
his father aged and infirm resigning in his favor. 

That the two Hughs, one in early manhood, the other in the full 
vigor of his prime, at this period pledged themselves to codperation in 
the cause of Ulster independence, admits of little doubt. Times 
were not ripe for overt act and O’Neil was wary. When another 
Hugh son of Shane charged him with correspondence with Spain, 
he proceeded to court, made his peace with the queen, and returning 
hung his accuser. When the Maguires driven to desperation by 
the extortions of their sheriff were about to execute summary justice, 
Tyrone interposed for his release, and wounded in a hosting not 
long after with the deputy against that sept, he was pleased to have 
this evidence to show of his affected loyalty. 

More out of reach, O’Donnel had less reason for disguise. With 
Maguire he besieged Enniskillen, and defeating an army approaching 
with food for its relief at what was afterwards known as the ford of 
biscuits, the town capitulated. When however Sir John Morris, 
famed in continental warfare, was sent over to take more efficient 
measures, Tyrone confiding in his strength threw off the mask, 
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storming the fort at Blackwater and beleaguering Monaghan. Rus- 
sell now deputy forced him to raise the siege, but in an engagement 
at Clontibret, five miles off, he killed Sedgrave, a knight of unusual 
strength and prowess, in single combat, and gaining the victory, 
Norris and his brother being wounded, these places also surrendered. 
Whilst Hugh Roe was codperating in these movements, Burkes and 
George Bingham plundered the monasteries of Rathmullar and Tory 
Island, renowned for its churches, but quarrelling over their spoils, 
the latter was slain, and Sligo surrendered to O’Donnel. The neigh- 
boring clans, exasperated at the despotic sway of the governor, 
rallied to his banners, and most of the strongholds in Connaught fell 
into his possession. Going home for reinforcements, he returned to 
sweep havoc through the lands of whoever refused to combine 
against their common foe, and baffling all attempt of Bingham to 
stay his progress he destroyed the castle of Sligo, and establishing 
Theobald as chief of Mayo, drove home his prey. 

Elizabeth hating expense, and her efforts to create discord between 
the Hughs having proved unavailing, had empowered Gardner and 
Wallop in 1595 to negotiate peace. The chiefs demanded full pardon 
and reparation for the past, free exercise of their religious rites, and 
that no sheriff or garrison should come within their borders; and 
after Clontibret, Ormond and Magrath on a like errand were au- 
thorized to make these concessions. But after deliberation the chiefs 
responded that reflecting upon the number of princes and chiefs who 
confiding in insincere promises had been deprived of life or robbed 
of their patrimonies, and fearing the promises now made might not 
be kept, they had decided to reject the overtures. 

When event disappointed expectation recourse was had to change 
of rulers, and Lord Brough, now deputy, directed Conyers Clifford 
who had superseded Bingham to attack the enemy at the west. 
Thomond and Clanrickard, always of one mind, joined him and laid 
siege to Ballyshannon, a principal abode of O’Donnel, who with 
Maguire and O’Rourke forced them speedily to retreat. Tyrrel and 
O’Connor with four hundred men near Mullingar, annihilated Barn- 
wall with a thousand ; Clifford with seven hundred was driven back 
while onhis way to join the deputy. Brough had seized Portmore, but 
was defeated at Drumfluich near by, himself and Kildare dying of 
their wounds, and their army retreating by Newry to the pale. 

Ormond now lord lieutenant and friendly to Tyrone was directed 
to negotiate a peace, and the earls met at Dundalk. The old terms 
again demanded were reported home, Thomond and Clanrickard 
being joined as negotiators. Tyrone stayed hostilities in Leinster, 
caused Ormond’s brother to be released by O’Moore, provisioned 
Blackwater and his pardon was signed in April. But the English 
renewing the war and Bagnal invading Ulster, Tyrone gathered his 
army of seven thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, and having 
despatched fifteen hundred into Leinster prepared to storm the fort 
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at Blackwater as he could not for lack of artillery reduce it by 
regular approaches. , 

Bagnal, with about equal numbers marching from Armagh on the 
bright morning of the tenth of August, near Portmore was saluted 
by volleys from either side of the defile through which he was ad- 
vancing. Pressing on his cavalry he charged up to the lines behind 
which Tyrone and Tyrconnel were entrenched, but became entangled 
in pits dug and covered with wattles to embarrass them. Their guns 
were battering the entrenchments with promise of success, when a 

owder-cart exploded in their ranks creating confusion. The Irish 
ies down on the cavalry of Brook and Fleming, the columns of 
Wingfield and Cosby were shaken, and the English routed fled toward 
Armagh, losing on the field and in their retreat twenty-five hundred 
men including Bagnal, and all their artillery, gold and banners. 
Newry and Armagh surrendered and Ulster was set free. 

Our historical sympathies lean naturally to the victors who were 
defending their hearths and altars, for in the cause of human rights 
and independence they are excusable even where against our own 
countrymen if forging fetters for the free. There could be no jus- 
tification for the attempt to reduce Ulster to a conquered province. 
It had been tried and signally failed. It had cost vast expenditures 
of life and treasure, and now except the trembling garrisons in Dub- 
lin and Cork, Ireland was Irish. Leinster chiefs levied tribute 
under the walls of the capital, and when O’Moore marched into 
Desmond the southern chiefs and Geraldines Roches and Butlers 
rose in arms and joined him to expel the undertakers. 

Essex, sent in April, 1599, with twenty thousand men to retrieve 
this disaster, the Irish in arms being about equal in number, after 
humiliation at the pass of plumes took Cahir and marching toward 
Limerick was defeated by the MacCarthies and Geraldines at Crome 
and chased back to Dublin. Later he ordered Clifford to join him, 
who with two thousand men in the Carlow mountains was routed and 
himself slain by O’Donnell and O’Rourke. Dismayed, he at- 
tempted parley. Tyrone demanded what he allowed was reason- 
able, but fretted at a scolding letter from the queen Essex went home 
without leave and was soon beheaded. Tyrone the idol of his coun- 
trymen made royal progress to Holy Cross. The chiefs flocked to 
greet him. He put the white knight and his son-in-law Donogh 
McCarthy in chains, and perhaps unfortunately replaced Donal by 
Florence, who had married in 1588, Ellen daughter of the late earl 
of Clancarthy, as McCarthy More. But Charles Blount now sent 
over to take command was of other sort than Essex. His force was 
as large as that which his incompetent predecessor had wasted. Dow- 
cra had four thousand men in Derry, Carew governor of Munster 
three thousand. O’Neil and Tyrconnel were active and discouraged 
Blount from pressing Ulster. His policy was to sow disaffection, and _ 
in this he unhappily too well succeeded. By dealing moderately 
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with religion and holding out expectations as a snare, he weakened 
resistance. He bought Neal Garb O'Donnel, Art O’Neil son of 
Tirlogh, one of the rival Maguires and Dermod O’Connor whose 
wife was daughter of the late earl of Desmond. Florence 
MacCarthy, who like Tyrone had acquired the art of dissimulation by 
his long sojourn in London, with more craft than wisdom played 
fast and loose to save his own and his wife’s inheritance, and it was 
said through her attachment to the queen he was lost to the Catholics. 
It was without benefit, since of his life forty years weré passed as a 
prisoner, most of them in the tower of London. 

James Fitzgerald, called the sugan or earl of straw, claims brief 
attention. It will be remembered that the sixth earl who died in 
1482 was set aside for marrying from affection the lovely Catherine 
McCormack. A century later James the fourteenth or rebel earl 
married his cousin Joan, daughter of Maurice the mad lord Fermoy. 
After his succession to the earldom he repudiated her on pretext of 
consanguinity, and his successor the unfortunate Gerald was his son 
by Mora O’Carrol. Sir Thomas Ruagh by Joan, lord of Kil- 
nateloon and Castlemore, died in 1595, and James his eldest son 
was now recognized by many as seventeenth earl. Of noble pre- 
sence, high honor and generous disposition, he stood the higher in the 
esteem of the catholics, that his cousin James son of Gerald 
had apostatized. His career of adventure and vicissitude has been 
subject for romance, and the devoted affection of his brother John 
towards him constitutes a noble trait midst the treachery and double 
dealing of the period. He married Ellen Fitzgibbon. When in 
hiding near the castle of his father-in-law the white knight, he came 
near being surprised, and his mantle left behind in his flight indi- 
cated who had escaped. Lord Barry bearing a grudge against Fitz- 
gibbon, with Dermod O’Connor brother-in-law of the protestant earl 
then a prisoner in London, reported the circumstance to the lord 
president, who held him responsible for the capture of his son-in- 
law, and paid him a thousand guineas for effecting it at Aberlow. 
James was carried to London with Florence McCarthy, and in 1608 
ended his troubled life in the tower. His brother John called count 
of Desmond died in Spain seven years later, and his son Gerald in 
Germany in 1632. Thomas of Drogheda, eighth Desmond, son of 
the first usurper mentioned, died in 1467 on the scaffold; the 
fourteenth owed his succession to the murder of the court page 
his predecessor, and his son Gerald expiated these usurpations, and 
his own over his brother Thomas Ruagh in his decapitation by 
O'Kelly at Glenakilty. Florence McCarthy, prince of Carberry, 
though greatly indebted to his brother-in-law Owen O’Sullivan for 
his marriage with Ellen the heiress of Clancarthy, and for his elec- 
tion as McCarthy More at Holy-Cross, had by help of this same 
Dermod O’Connor betrayed him to the English government, and he 
too was at the time a prisoner. His imprisonment prevented his 
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taking part in the war, and he retained his estates till his death in 
1623 at an advanced age. 

Blount employed the summer in an expedition into Ulster with 
little result, and in November, after constructing a fort at the 
Mowry pass where he had encountered Tyrone with no advantage, 
withdrew to return the next June to as little purpose. His design 
was simply to prepare for an invasion later when roads should have 
been opened, strong points fortified and the conjuncture more propi- 
tious. Most unfortunately as it proved in September thirty-four 
hundred Spaniards under D’Aguila took possession of Kinsale, where 
O'Sullivan Beare, O’Connor Kerry, and Driscol joined him, all the 
other chiefs having made submission to Carew the president keeping 
aloof. Blount besieged Kinsale with 15,000 men. Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel marched 6500 to its relief. They intended to refresh 
their troops after this long march before engaging them in combat 
against such odds, but on Christmas eve were surprised by the 
English who were on the alert against surprise themselves, and after 
a long and obstinate resistance at disadvantage were defeated losing 
two thousand men, the rest effecting their retreat back to Ulster 
unmolested. Kinsale capitulated and the Spaniards sailed away. 

Carew for fifteen days with four thousand men battered Dun- 
boy the chief castle of O’Sullivan Beare, defended by a garrison 
of one hundred and forty under their heroic commander Mageoghan, 
who bleeding to death was about to blow up the castle when killed. 
O'Sullivan Beare fought his way with diminishing forces to Leitrim to 
join Tyrone, and when all hope of retrieving affairs was over entered 
the Spanish service and was created count of Bearehaven. Blount 
followed Tyrone and Tyrconnel into Ulster. The former set on fire 
his castle of Dungannon and retired to the neighborhood of Stra- 
bane. Here he held his pursuers at bay till the following spring, 
when, all his chiefs subdued and his country devastated, he met 
Blount at Mellifont tendering submission on condition of receiving 
full pardon, free exercise of religion for himself and Ulster, re- 
grants to himself and the other northern chiefs of their respective 
territory, except six hundred acres about Blackwater. He agreed to 
surrender his son Henry as hostage and admit sheriffs. His proffer 
was accepted. During the negotiation Queen Elizabeth died at 
Greenwich, and when on the thirteenth of March the treaty was 
consummated at Drogheda, James the son of the unfortunate Mary 
of Scots had succeeded her on the throne. 





Srarr.—Persons who have reason to think they are descended from Comfort Starr 
who settled in Middletown, Conn., in 1673, or have any information relating to him 
or his descendants, are requested to send their address to the undersigned, who is 
collecting information for a history of the family. Frank F. Srarr. 

Middletown, Conn. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-EnGcLaAnpD Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 6, 1875. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY : 


Wir thanks to the Giver of all good, and acknowledging Him 
as the source of all life, light and power, I desire to present you my 
most hearty congratulations on the commencement of a new year, 
and the preservation of so many of our lives to the present time. 

Impelled by a sense of duty, as well as of gratitude for the confi- 
dence reposed in me, I accept the office with which you have honored 
me for so many years, and to which you have again elected me. 

We this day enter upon the duties of another year, praying that our 
own lives may be spared, our energies increased, and our labors be 
abundantly rewarded with success. But while I congratulate you 
upon the increasing and beneficent influence of our association, 
we should not forget that we have sustained greater losses of 
distinguished members than in any former year. In my address 
of last year, I brought to your notice the decease of several 
officers and members who had taken an active and prominent part 
in our proceedings, and now I have the sad duty of adding to that 
starred roll the names of Fillmore, Perley, Upton, Farrar, Lee, and 
Shurtleff, all of whom had filled the office of vice-president, or 
honorary vice-president of this society. These, with others who 
have taken a less prominent part with us, have fallen in the great 
battle of life, and passed away never to return. 

‘* One generation comes, 
Another goes, and mingles with the dust. 
And thus we come and go, and come and go, — 
Each for a little moment filling up 
Some little space.’’ 

And now that the labors of our lost associates have ceased on 
earth, let us cherish a remembrance of their devotion and virtues, 
and amid the frailty of sublunary things, let us be consoled by the 
hope, that when we shall have finished our pilgrimage here we 
may be permitted to join them in that better land and better life, 
where none can die, and where the record of our mission here shall 
be merged in the record of a life of immortality. 

Appropriate action has been taken, and resolutions of respect and 
condolence have been passed by the society in regard to several of 
our departed friends; and memoirs of them, with portraits, have been 
published in, or are in course of preparation for, the New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register. 

We have thus been called to part with a larger number of those 
who had held official position than in any year since the formation 
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of the society. During this period of thirty years we have lost 
twenty-one vice-presidents and honorary vice-presidents, being at 
the rate of less than two per year, while in the last we have been 
deprived of six members who had occupied these positions. But 
the fell Destroyer is no respecter of times or persons. 

‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 

And stars to set,—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! ”’ 

Nor would I omit on this occasion to record the decease of one, 
although of foreign birth, who was an honorary member of our soci- 
ety, and renowned alike at home and abroad as an illustrious states- 
man and historian. I allude to Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, 
whose life and character have been so ably illustrated by our histo- 
riographer, the Rev. Dr. Clarke, in his eulogy on this distin- 
guished man. They need no further comment at this time. Suffice 
it to say that M. Guizot shared an esteem and respect not often 
accorded to any one man. Of him, said Goethe, the illustrious Ger- 
man poet and philosopher, “I have found in him a depth and thor- 
oughness not surpassed by any historical writer.” His single 
life spans the most eventful epoch in the history of his country. 
Born before the reign of terror, which deprived him of a father’s 
care, he saw the fall of the monarchy under which he was born, and 
the rise and fall of other successive forms of government, surviving 
two republics, two empires, and a restored monarchy, to end his 
days under a third republic. His political life, which began with 
the fall of the first Napoleon, lasted till the revolution of 1848. Dur- 
ing the last years of his official life, from which he retired to private 
life with -hands unsoiled by bribes, he controlled the destinies of 
his country. He leaves a nathe that will live in the literature which 
he has enriched by his genius and his learning, and in the history of 
his country, to which he gave the matured powers of his mind and 
the wealth of his knowledge. His labors in the cause of popular 
education in France will endear him to our people. But what adds 
an enduring lustre to his memory was his constant Christian charac- 
ter, his confession of faith in the Bible and the gospel of Christ. “I 
believe,” said he, “in God, and adore Him, without seeking to com- 
prehend Him. I recognize Him present and at work not only in the 
universe and in the inner life of the soul, but also in the history of 
human society, especially in the Old and New Testaments,—monu- 
ments of revelation and divine action by the mediation and sacrifices 
of Jesus Christ for the salvation of the human race.” 


The reports submitted to-day, afford gratifying evidence of the 
healthful condition of our society and of the continued interest 
manifested by the public in our work. By the report of the libra- 
rian, it appears that we now possess upward of fifty thousand books 
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and pamphlets, constituting a library, which, in its historical and 
genealogical department, it is believed has no superior in this 
country. Nor can I fail to allude to its excellent condition under the 
assiduous care and supervision of Mr. Dean, whose devotion to our 
cause deserves to be acknowledged and remembered. Nor should we 
forget to express our obligations for the gratuitous services rendered 
by other officers and committees in the administration of the 
affairs of the society, all of which, except those of the librarian and 
his assistant, have been rendered without charge. Especially would 
we recognize the eminent services of our historiographer, the Rev. 
Dorus Clarke, D.D., who, after seven years of diligent labor, now 
asks to be relieved of the office——an office which he has filled both 
with credit to himself and honor to the society; and I know I speak 
the sentiment of every heart when I express our gratitude for the 
fidelity and ability with which he has discharged the delicate duties 
of this office, in treasuring up the memorials of our deceased 
friends. 

The efforts of the various historical, genealogical, antiquarian and 
statistical societies, during the present century, have awakened a 
general interest in these researches, and a vast amount of local and 
traditionary history has been secured, which will prove of great and 
lasting benefit to mankind. The acquisitions of our own society 
have been far greater than could have been anticipated by its 
founders. Although laboring under great embarrassments in its early 
history, it has constantly been enlarging its sphere of influence, 
and by the unfailing devotion of its members it has attained a well- 
earned reputation ; and has the consolation that the tree they planted 
will bear fruit long after they and we shall have passed from time. 
While we rejoice with unfeigned gratitude in what our society has 
done and is still doing, we cannot but feel that we should be un- 
mindful of the labors of those who founded and have labored for its 
advancement, were we not to use more active efforts for the promo- 
tion of our cause. The society has indeed accomplished a great 
work, but it has a still greater to perform. It has but just crossed 
the threshold and entered the vast field which it is to explore in 
the future, and we should therefore take an enlarged view of its pros- 
pective work. The objects, condition and purpose of this society 
are so well known to you that I scarcely need allude to them, 
except to remind you of the obligations which rest on us to work 
while our day of probation lasts, and to place our institution on a 
still higher and broader plane of usefulness. 

It was for this purpose and end that the founders of this society 
instituted their inquiries, that they might be of advantage, not only 
to themselves in their own time, but that the blessings which flow 
from them might be perpetuated for all time, so that each succes- 
sive generation as it passes from the stage may leave behind it the 
form and spirit of its time; and that from age to age the ex- 
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amples, memories and histories of the illustrious dead may live on 
to influence those who are to follow them. Permit me, however, 
to say that our first and great object is to rescue from the past all 
that is valuable in regard to New-England, and to preserve all that 
may in any way contribute to the history and renown of her people. 
But this society is not to be limited to barren genealogy. Its rec- 
ords are to be enriched by biography, and history is the appropri- 
ate superstructure of both; and while your field of investigation will 
be somewhat devoted to the illustration of personal services, per- 
sonal history and personal character, they all are the materials of 
biography and history; and all these lines of study converge to one 
point, the history of our race. 

The great deficiency of genealogical works has ever been a 
matter of serious regret, and it was this fact which has influenced 
this society to devote so muclr of its labors to genealogical and 
biographical researches, constituting as they do an exceedingly 
valuable portion of the New-England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. That part of the Register which has been devoted to 
memorials of the lives of deceased members has been of especial 
interest, both from the eare and good taste which have been dis- 
played in their preparation, and also from the intrinsic importance 
of the subjects. Nor are these confined to persons of distinguished 
birth or ancestral renown, but they are devoted largely to members 
who have given, or in some way contributed to, an impulse in the pro- 
gress of moral and social improvement. And here let me commend 
the Register to the patronage of every lover of American history in 
our land, especially to the members of our society, every one of 
whom we should be happy to receive as subscribers. It is the 
acknowledged organ of the society, and is worthy of the patronage 
of every person who feels any interest in the objects which it 
seeks to promote. It is especially recommended for the service 
which it is constantly rendering, and constitutes one of the most 
important aids in rescuing and preserving whatever may pertain to 
the traditions and history not only of New-England but of the whole 
country. It is a great reference book, and in this respect it 
furnishes information and material to the historian and genealogist 
not to be found in any other publication. These volumes also 
contain a vast amount of other information, constituting a repository 
of great and permanent value, in regard to antiquities, history 
and genealogy. 

In this respect we are made the custodians of important interests, 
and it therefore devolves on us to keep a wise outlook for the 
future. The time is not far distant when our present edifice will 
need extension, or, what is equally probable, prospective improve- 
ments will reach the capitoline hill, and, perhaps, necessitate our 
removal to still larger and more commodious quarters. It must 
be borne in mind, also, that the services of our members for the 
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most part have been gratuitous, but that with the growth of the 
society, the labors of these will increase, and will ultimately have 
to be paid for. 

But while we thus speak, we would acknowledge with gratitude 
the liberal subscriptions which were made for the erection of this 
House, and for the care of the library. But we cannot stop here. The 
spirit and demands of our age are constantly requiring more from us. 
The world moves on and we must move with it. 

Our House has become the resort of students in history, not only 
from every part of New-England, but from every part of our coun- 
try, and of visitors from foreign lands. The accumulation of works 
on local and family history is constantly increasing our resources in 
this department, which have already become, we believe, more ex- 
tensive than those possessed by any similar library or institution in 
our land. Our society is daily enlarging its sphere of operations in 
this line of researches, and although extensive now, they will in the 
future become still greater. Our association not only embraces 
within its fold all the New-England states, with which we are con- 
stantly in communication, but it is in regular correspondence with 
the most distinguished societies and prominent historians of other 
states and countries, whereby a community of interest is kept up for 
the promotion of our cause. Our work is inexhaustible in its char- 
acter, and should command the cordial and hearty codperation of 
every one who can trace his descent from New-England sire. 

We shall therefore need more funds for the successful prosecution 
of our work, and I doubt not that with the return of the commercial 
and general prosperity of our country, which we believe is not far 
distant, the generous friends of our society will contribute for the 
advancement of our object, either by present donations, or providing 
for us in liberal bequests, when they are making a distribution of 
their worldly goods for other societies. And while on this topic, let 
me suggest, that if a few examples of liberal donations or bequests 
should be made for special objects,— such as the publication of an 
annual volume, as suggested by the Committee on Publication in 
their last report, to contain the proceedings of the society in full, 
especially the biographical sketches and the memoirs of deceas- 
ed members; and from time to time a volume of such manuscripts 
or historical researches as are of great interest; and for the pur- 
chase of such rare and very expensive books as cannot be obtained 
without money,—such donations or bequests doubtless would be 
followed by others. “Within this class,” said the Rev. Mr. Slafter 
in his report of 1871, “would fall such books as were published 
in England relating to the very early voyages to this country, 
the planting of this colony, and the exceedingly rare tracts which 
treat of the conflict between the colonies and the mother coun- 
try.” No better use could be made of money. We have a large 
number of members on our list, many of whom could aid us in this 
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way. Most of our funds have been acquired by direct solicitation, 
but if a few examples of bequests were to be made to our society, 
they would beget others of a like character, and thus place our 
institution on the roll of societies which are the constant recipients 
of public favor. 

And have you ever, my friends, duly considered the solemn import 
and influence of history in its effect on the welfare of the world, em- 
bodying as it does the life-work of all time? O how grand and 
infinite the objects and issues with which its record is invested! 
The creation of this world! the birth of an immortal soul! the 
wondrous story of human existence and human progress! the mis- 
sion of a Saviour! the ineffable wisdom and glory of God in all his 
ways and works! Were the influence of our lives to end with the 
brief hour that we tread the stage, history would be comparatively of 
little import ; but when we consider that our examples will be reflected 
on the generations of future time, we feel the responsibility of life. 
Were the soul not destined to immortality, we might eat and 
drink and die; and man, made in the image of his Creator, “in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in comprehension how like a God!” man, His noblest 
work, would be only preparing by his probation here, to make a 
royal feast for worms ! 

And yet how few keep any note of passing events, any record of 
themselves, their ancestors, or of the incidents of the time in which 
they live! But how important this duty! The lessons of history 
teach us that events which at the time are apparently but of little 
interest, often work out a destiny of momentous consequence to 
mankind. Who that has reflected on this subject does not appreci- 
ate its importance a3 the great revelator which has guided and will 
forever be the guide of all nations and people in their progress to- 
wards perfection? These influences reach through all time, solve 
the problems of human existence, and form the basis of all advances 
in the march of civilization. They are the direct agencies in pro- 
moting the highest happiness of our race and the glory of God. 

Without entering into the scientific speculations of the day in re- 
gard to the creation of this world or the antiquity of the human spe- 
cies, which surprise us with conclusions that they date far back, per- 
haps some thousands of years, to an indefinite anterior period; with- 
out expressing any opinion in regard to the theories of those learned 
scientists, Dr. Dowell, Russell, and Schliemann, that this globe may 
be half a million or five millions of years in age; or of a preadam- 
ite race, as some suppose; or of the belief of Dr. Darwin, and 
others, regarding the origin of species and the mutations of animal 
or vegetable life, we cannot but feel a profound respect for their 
enterprise and research; and must confess that they are conferring 
on the age a vast amount of useful information, which like a long 
line of witnesses may aid in unravelling many of the mysteries 
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which have hitherto obscured our mental vision and confounded 
our faith. We cannot, therefore, withhold the expression of our 
gratitude for the constant contributions they are making to the 
knowledge of the world. 

Thus science and civilization are marching on hand in hand, and 
thus the restless spirit of man is ever reaching forward for more 
light and more knowledge in regard to the world in which he lives, 
the links which connect the past with the present, and the destiny of 
the race. 

And now a word in relation to the influence of family history. In 
nothing is the divine benevolence more fully illustrated than by those 
ties of friendship and fraternal love which bind the family circle 
together, a type of that blessed day when peace on earth and 
good will to man shall unite the families of earth in the great 
family above. The importance of family history has been sadly 
overlooked in our land, and were it not for associations like our own, 
we should have been deprived of much of the wisdom which we now 
possess, and of many of the noble examples which have made this 
nation and people what they are. In some of the older countries of 
the world it has for centuries been a sacred duty to preserve the 
genealogy and history of families; but our busy population are so 
engrossed with present cares, that few have had regard for the 
past, or solicitude for the future history of themselves or their 
families. But to those who have a respect for their ancestral name, 
or who desire to be remembered when they are gone, I know of no 
more agreeable duty than to place on record the history and inci- 
dents of their lives and of their relatives, that they may be carefully 
preserved to the latest generation. And what more grateful reflec- 
tion can we have than the thought that when we have joined the 
loved and lost of earth, our names shall live with theirs in the family 
record of long succession, and, if we have in any way contributed to 
the happiness of the world, it shall be remembered and felt in the 
ages that succeed us? 

It is through the records of family history that we have the line- 
age of our race down from our first ancestor. Look, for example, 
to the Bible record of patriarchal families. The history of the Jew- 
ish people is a good example for us, a part of whose religion it was 
sacredly to preserve and to transmit to future ages the history of 
their families. Thus they have the names of their historians, patri- 
archs, prophets and kings perpetuated to the present time, “ that the 
generations to come might know them, even the children who should 
be born, who should arise and declare them to their children.” 

Thus for thousands of years, old, stereotyped China has preserved 
her history, and her historiographers are still charged with the 
duty of recording the events of the empire. Thus England, from 
the reign of William the Conqueror, has preserved with the greatest 
care the annals of the nation, and felt their influence on the moral 
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and social condition of society. Her “Herald’s College,” founded 
more than eight hundred years ago, is still the great genealogical 
repository where details of families are to be seen back to very 
early times. 

But aside from considerations connected with family and an- 
cestral associations, history engraves on her tablet the experience 
and influence of all time, without which we should have only a 
tangled skein of tradition to guide the student in the researches of 
by-gone days. And considering the uncertain and perishable nature 
of human affairs, the only safe course is the record made by each 
generation as it passes over the stage of action. The only facts 
which can be relied on with safety are those contained in contem- 
poraneous records of events, for the want of which the history of 
remote periods has been buried in the lapse of ages, and time hag 
drawn her dark veil of obscurity over them forever. Millions of bene- 
factors to our race, whose deeds and virtues have been unrecorded 
and unhonored for the want of institutions like our own, have joined 
the great congregation of the dead; but we believe that no such 
neglect will in the future occur in our own beloved land. 

But why should I address you, my associates, in this manner, 
except to excite you to more active exertions, and thus to impress 
others with the importance of history, and induce them to follow 
your good example? In a word, let us remember the maxims of the 
wise and good who have gone before us. 

“To neglect the study of history,” said Johnson, “is not prudent. 
If entrusted with the care of others, it is not just.” 

“ History,” said Cervantes, “is the depository of great actions, 
the witness of what is past, the example of instruction to the present, 
and monitor to the future.” 

“History,” said Kossuth, “is the revelation of eternal wisdom, 
instructing us how to be happy and immortal on earth.” 

“History,” said another, “is a sacred kind of writing, because 
truth is essential to it, and where truth is, there God himself is.” 

Suffice it to say, history is the hand-writing of Providence on the 
wall, the revelation of his divine will, holding up the mirror of hu- 
man life to us, in which we learn how that his merciful care, which 
allows “not a sparrow to fall without his notice,” controls the des- 
tinies of his creatures for one great end. 

Never before has the attention of the civilized world been so 
thoroughly aroused in efforts to promote investigation and dis- 
covery, and to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge. Every 
day brings to light acquisitions which surprise mankind. Nor are 
these confined to earth, air and water; but man, ever restless man, 
not content to harness the lightning for his use, directs his vision to 
the skies, and, as it were, compels the celestial orbs to unveil 
themselves to his eye, and to transmit their image and substance to 
earth. Nor does he, in his desire for more light and knowledge, 
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hesitate to enter the very council chamber of nature’s laboratory, 
and seizing the secrets of her wonder-working power, learns how 
she paints the lily, perfumes the rose, and from the tiny seed raises 
the monarch of the forest, recording by its own tissues, as correctly 
as the chronologist, an age anterior to the birth of our Saviour. 

And thus the investigations of the naturalist, the researches of 
the explorer, the discoveries of the astronomer, the decypherings of 
the archeologist, and the record of the historian, combine to make 
the present age more remarkable than any which has preceded it. 
Nor will He who made this world and peopled it with his own 
image, suffer it to wane, or his children to recede in progress; but 
will, we believe, control its operations for the benefit of our race. 

How grand and sublime the lessons of astronomy! One of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the present century occurred on the 
8th of last month, and which should have a place in the records of 
the year. I allude to the transit of Venus moving in a line between 
us and across the sun’s disk. Only four transits of Venus have ever 
been beheld by human eyes; those of 1639, 1761, 1769 and 1874. 
One more will occur in 1882, which will be visible throughout the 
United States, and not another until 2004. This will prove the 
correctness of the present observations, and give to the world data 
for calculations for the next 122 years. Most of the great na- 
tions of the world, in which the United States took a conspicuous 
stand, arranged expeditions for observation at different stations, both 
on the main land and on the islands of the sea. From eighty to 
one hundred expeditions were sent out under public and private 
patronage, at an expense of a million of dollars or more, to 
witness this interesting and rare phenomenon. The importance 
of this enterprise on the bearings of science may be appreciated 
when it is shown that it is expected to obtain with more accuracy 
the distance of the earth from the sun, the distances of the 
planetary bodies, and the correction of lunar tables, by which 
the mariner may ascertain his position at sea; and to solve other 
important problems. 

And so the march of mind and the stride of progress will go on and 
On to the final day. Each generation will grow wiser than its pre- 
decessor, and man will rise in the scale of being from one degree of 
knowledge to another. And when we, who inhabit this globe, float- 
ing in mid air, reflect upon the immensity of space which surrounds 
us, that twenty millions of stars already discovered are glittering in 
the firmament above us; when we consider that it requires more 
than two-thirds of the life of a generation for the light of some of 
these to glimmer on our vision, and that others from their infinite 
star-depths may never reflect a ray on those who now live, we are 
overwhelmed with awe and our inmost soul cries out, “Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all! 
O, Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him!” 
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And yet how merciful is that Providence that opens up to us these 
fields of research, and whose watchful care provides for the exigen- 
cies of life, the comfort and improvement of mankind! And when 
man comes to need, his extremity is God’s opportunity. How won- 
derfully is this illustrated in our own day and generation! When our 
forests were being denuded and fuel exhausted, the black diamonds 
were discovered, hid for ages in the bowels of the earth, producing 
inexhaustible mines of coal. When the monsters of the deep, which 
had furnished abundance of oil for light and lubrication were be- 
coming reduced in numbers, and would be wholly inadequate to fur- 
nish a supply, then the liquid oil bursts forth in voluntary fountains 
from where it had been concealed. And now, when the supply of 
fertilizing materials of the Pacific Isles have nearly all been carried 
off, and our soils and crops are hungering for restoration, He un- 
bosoms the vast phosphate beds of our southern states, covering 
an area of two-thirds of the size of our own State. 

Thus, too, the discovery of this continent was withheld until the 
world, groaning in bondage, sighed for the light of our new civilization, 
—and, may I not say without exaggeration, that no event in the last 
nineteen centuries, if we except the birth of Christ, was fraught with 
such mighty issues for mankind, constituting as it does a sublime 
era in the grand drama of human existence, and investing the his- 
tory of this nation with events more momentous for good than any 
which have characterized any other nation on the globe. 

When we review the history of New-England from its first set- 
tlement, and contrast the past with the present; when we consider 
the prominent position which this country, although young in years, 
now occupies in the réle of nations, whose thoughts do not instinct- 
ively revert to the momentous part which New-England men and 
New-England principles have played in: the triumphal march of 
modern civilization! Like the rills which gush from her mountain 
sides to commingle with old ocean’s tide, or as light moving on the 
face of the waters, so we believe will the spirit of our free institu- 
tions affect the whole being of mankind, and ultimately irradiate the 
entire horizon of civilized lands. 

In a few months we shall be called on to unite with our friends 
of Lexington in commemoration of the first battles of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and next year we shall be invited to coéperate and 
participate in the Centennial Celebration of our nation’s independ- 
ence, at Philadelphia, the place of its birth. There, will be congre- 
gated the representatives, not only of the states and territories 
of this great republic, but those from other countries. There, too, 
will be represented the genius and skill of the artisan, and the 
products of the mines and soil; and best of all, there too will be 
the delegates from all parts of the world to exchange friendly 
greetings on our progress and prosperity as a nation. 

But who can estimate the debt of gratitude we owe to those patri-. 
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otic men who then laid the foundation of our free government? 
Surely their works do follow them. The institutions they planted 
are our richest inheritance, and we would enshrine their precious 
memory in our hearts for all time. How priceless the blessings 
which they have conferred on our country and the world! 

But great and memorable as the past has been, we look forward 
to still greater results in the future; and these are the convictions 
which impress the minds of the intelligent men of the world. 
In the words of the Spanish statesman, Senor Castelar, “America, 
and especially Saxon America, with its immense virgin territory, 
with its republic, with its harmony between liberty and democracy, 
is the continent of the future,—the immense continent stretched 
by God between the Atlantic and the Pacific, — where mankind 
may plant, essay, and resolve all social problems. Europe has 
to decide whether she will confound herself with Asia, placing upon 
her lands old altars, and upon the altars old idols, and upon the 
idols immovable theocracies, and upon theocracies despotic empires; 
or whether she will go by labor, by liberty, and by the republic, to 
collaborate with America in the grand work of universal civilization.” 

In conclusion, my friends, let us do what we can to advance the 
well-being of our institution and the cause which it seeks to pro- 
mote. For my own part, I pledge myself to do so while I live. 
Ere long, many of those who now occupy these seats, and he who 
now addresses you, will have passed the boundary which divides 
time from eternity; but this association will live on, and as time 
progresses will develop more and more the benefits of its researches 
and the wisdom of those who founded it. Let us therefore discharge 
the duties of our day and generation with fidelity, so that our children 
may have cause to bless the memories of their fathers, as we now 
revere and cherish the names of those who laid the foundations of 
this republic. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Errata.—Vol. xxviii. page 40, line 2 from bottom of text, strike out the first 
should ; page 368, line 3 from bottom of note, for 1700 read 1670; page 370, line 
18 from top, for Soleombe, near Lydemouth, read Salcombe, near Sidmouth ; mege 
395, line 7 from top, the sentence should read thus: ‘‘ In the old cemetery in Far- 
mington, is his tombstone, a coarse, unhewn slab, some two feet in height and 
eighteen inches wide, with the following inscription, that must have been broken,” 
&e. ; page 458, line 26 from top. "a Amherst read Abercrombie; page 459, line 3 
from top, for Bambury read ury ; and in line 13 from bottom of same page 
strike out sentence beginning ‘‘ During the absence,” &c. ; page 460, for Smollet 
(wherever the same oceurs) read Smollett; in line 12 from top of same page strike 
out a year; and in line 13 from top of same page for loblally read loblolly. . 

Vol. xxix. page 16, line 10 from top, for Qui row read Quiberon ; page 20, line 
8 from top of note, for countermand read command ; page 81, lines 10 and 11 from 
bottom, should read as follows: ‘‘ Henry VIII. closed his feverish life and reign 
January 28, 1547, two years and two days more than a century before his gr. gr. gr. 
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nephew,” &e. ; page 166, line 3, for dors read doers ; 169, lines 5 and 6, read 
- aie as abe known, all y his first wife and born in Ipswich, were; line 
1 ’ ‘or Bi + r RB + 





OpzLL.— William Odell, pus to be a descendant of the English family of Odell 
mentioned in Burke’s ‘* Landed Gentry,”’ came in 1639 from England to Concord, 
Mass., where he was probably a member of the congregation of the Rev. Peter 
Bulkeley, who was born in the parish of Odell, Bedford co., England. In 1644, 
Mr. Odell removed to Fairfield, Conn., and his son William became one of the 
principal proprietors of Rye, New-York. 

The undersigned will be happy to correspond with those interested, with a view 
to ewer | the probable relationship between the English and American families; 
and also with reference to the preparation of a genealogy of the family. 

Yonkers, Westchester Co., New-York. Evcrne OpELL. 


Pootz.—Savage gives John Poole, of Cambridge, 1632, afterward of Reading. 
What is his authority, and who was Margaret, the wife of John Poole, from 
whom descended the families of that name in Reading, Medford, Lynn, Boston and 
South parish of Danvers? C. H. Poors. 

Washington, D. C. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Hon. Toomas C. Amory, of Boston. 


“ry Tyson Witson, M.D., a resident member, died in Boston, June 18, 1872, 

His earliest American paternal ancestor was the Rev. Christopher Wilson, of 
Graysouthen, in the county of Cumberland, in England, where he was settled as 
aclergyman. An interesting and singular document has been preserved of him 
bearing witness to his piety and honesty of purpose. It is dated 1759, and entitled 
by himself ‘‘A Lamentation ;’’ it is a moan over some reverse of fortune. The slender 
en of his cure having proved inadequate to the wants of a growing family, he 

, toincrease his store, embarked his inheritance in foreign venture, and lost it all. 

In his distress and anguish, he seeks for help and guidance, and in his prayer, 
which is beautifully in earnest, implores that these may be vouchsafed, and that 
whether it be his lot to remove to America, or whatever way else to turn, he may 
be kept in paternal and divine sweetness, and no deceit nor any council but honesty 
and uprightness be his guide. 5 

His son John married in this country Nov. 14, 1764, Alisanna Webster, and their 
third child, John Webster Wilson, born Nov. 2, 1771, and Lucretia Tyson, born 
Nov. 1, 1780, became the parents, in Baltimore where they resided, of the subject of 
this memoir, April 14, 1813. His father was successfully engaged for many years 
asa merchant in that city in the flour trade. His mother was the daughter of 

isha Tyson, a name well known all over the land for his devotion to the colored 
race and his steady efforts to protect them, when he could, from injustice, to improve 
their condition and bring about emancipation. His great-grandfather, Ryner Tyson, 
was a German, converted to the faith of Fox by William Penn, whom he accompanied 
to England, and at whose request he came over as one of the earliest settlers in 
Pennsylvania. Ryner settled at Germantown, and afterwards at Abington, where 
he acquired a large estate. His nine children havenumerously multiplied. Elisha 
son of Isaac, son of Matthias, son of Ryner, married Mary Amos, of Harfo 
County, Maryland, and their fourth child was the mother of Dr. Wilson. 

_With such progenitors as Christopher Wilson and Elisha Tyson, the elements of 
his nature were well commingled, and in whatever Dr. Wilson undertook he was 
faithful, assiduous and dovetal At the age of 21, he was engaged in the counting- 
room of his uncle, and soon after went to South America to enter into mercantile 
life there, but the destruction of Conception by an earthquake changed his plans 
and he returned to his early home. Whilst seeking some pursuit that would ensure 
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him competence, chance offered him an advantageous opening into the profession 
to which ever after he devoted his talents with success ; and, having married Cecilia 
L. Porter, of New-Haven, Connecticut, in 1836, he practised as a dentist for some 
years in Taunton, in this State, where he was much respected, and where several 
of his children, three of whom still survive, were born. After the loss of his first 
hg he married, in 1849, Charlotte Fales Peckham, of Taunton, now resident 
in this city. 

After these varied experiences, with thorough knowledge of his profession and 
pee ualifications for its successful practice, he established himself in a hired 

ouse in ton, in 1854, opposite the common, in what was known as Colonnade 
Row, afterwards exchanged for the residence he purchased and occupied the residue 
of his life in Marlboro’ Street. Asa Mason and Knight Templar, he made influen- 
tial friends. In politics, he sided with the democratic party. 

Throughout the late war he spared no effort to recruit the ranks of the army and 
put down the rebellion. He offered with the rest his first-born to the cause, who, 
gaining many laurels in the navy, came back unharmed. When, on the outbreak 
of the war, our gallant defenders left their work and their employments for the front, 
the communities at home assumed the ae of their dependents. Stipends were for 
a while paid from private contributions, but it was not long before State aid was 
authorized from the Treasury, and Dr. Wilson, as one of the Aldermen of the city 
in 1861-1862, distributed for the eighth ward, with conscientious fidelity, this needed 
relief ey | hundreds of families. Other sums were raised ee to promote 
enlistment for the same object, and of one fund in Boston, called the Soldier’s Fund, 
which has disbursed nearly one hundred thousand dollars, he was the chief executive 
when he died. The discharge of his other official duties displayed like administra- 
tive skill, and, although his professional business was lucrative and engrossing, not 
one seemed to be neglected. He gained the esteem and confidence of the public and 
his associates, and there séems no reason to doubt that he justly deserved them. 

In his professional career, though keeping up with the progress of mechanical 
contrivance, he was naturally conservative ; trying few experiments, but ever ready 
to accept what had been proved by others. His zeal in maintaining a high standard 
of his branch of medical science was testified by his originating, with the codperation 
of Dr. Parker in 1867, the American Academy of Dental Science, an association now 
thoroughly established and well known. ‘The leading members of the profession 
here, all over the continent and abroad, gladly joined it as associates. Dr, Wilson 
was its first president, and delivered a discourse at the annual meeting in 1868. 

He was in early life a quaker, as were his parents, but in Boston became a mem- 
ber and communicant of Trinity church, and was warmly attached to its ministers, 
Bishop Eastburn, Dr. Potter and Mr. Brooks. He contributed liberally, according 
to his means, to church objects, was kind to the poor, a zealous friend, and de- 
voted to ee His death, which occurred June 18, 1874, was occasioned by 
pulmonary disease, after some months of impaired health, and a few weeks of entire 
prostration. His remains were deposited at Taunton. Ile left three children. 

1. Charles W., who received a commision as master’s mate May 13, 1861, and 
sailed at once in the South Carolina, Captain (now rear admiral) Alden. He was 
present during the engagements at Galveston, Port Hudson, Mobile, at the Leen 2 
of Fort Morgan, and capture of the rebel ram Tennessee. He served through the 
entire war, was twice promoted, and honorably discharged with the rank of oaine, 
aot, Nov., 1866. He married Sarah S. Atkins, daughter of Isaiah Atkins, 

ton. 

2. Ella C. married A. E. Swasey, Jr., of Boston. 

3. Cecil P. married C. Josephine Nourse, daughter of B. F. Nourse, of Boston. 


Prepared by the late Joun H. SHEPPARD, A.M., of Boston. 


Ex1axm Lrrrext, Esq., a resident member, was the son of Stephen and Susan 
aw) Littell, and was born in Burlington, N. J., January 2, 1797, and died at 

rookline, Mass., May 17, 1870. He was a descendant in the 5th generation from 
Samuel" Littell, of New Jersey, born about 1680 (who is supposed by the author of 
** Genealogies of the First Settlers of the Passaic Valley,”’ but probably erroneously, 
to have been a grandson of George Little, who emigrated in 1640 from London, 
England, and settled in sec Mass.), through — Capt. Eliakim® by wife 
Hannah Jewell, and Stephen,* his father, above-named, born Jan. 3, 1772. His 
mother was a direct descendant from Thomas Gardner, who went to Burlington, N. 
J., about 1678, and whose posterity were much respected, and often honored with 
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high and responsible offices, both in the colony and the state of New-Jersey. His 
ternal grandfather, Capt. Eliakim Littell, distinguished himself in the defence of 

ppringfie . N. J., when attacked by the enemy in the American Revolution ; and, 

in the churchyard of that place, a monument has been erected to the memory of this 
lant man. 

The subject of this notice received his education at the grammar school at Haddon- 
field, N. J. Though he did not remiain here long, his progress in his studies was 
rapid. Blessed with friends, who were fond of literature and possessed of choice 
libraries, he obtained the loan of standard works, which formed in him a sound jud 
ment, and cultivated a taste for the English classics, so little read and seldom sought 
for by the youth of our times. Such was the ardor of young Littell to improve and 
elevate his mind that he often, while an apprentice ina bookstore, sat up until after 
midnight, poring over the contents of some grand old author. 

Thus qualified, by a love of belle-lettres and an extensive knowledge of our best 
writers, to judge of the merits of works, he began business as a publisher, and issued 
Hume’s History of England, Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
the writings of Miss Edgeworth, Bishop Beveridge and Bickersteith, and many other 
books of standard reputation. 

In January, 18i9, he commenced, at Philadelphia, a weekly literary paper, enti- 
tled the National Recorder, which was enlarged in 1821, and called the Satur 
Magazine, and the next year was merged in The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Art. This wasa monthly magazine, in which was reproduced the cream of the 
English quarterlies, monthlies and other periodicals. With only a few intervals, it 
was published twenty-one years. In 1844, he removed to Massachusetts, and began, 
at Boston, May 11, 1844, the publication of the Living Age, a weekly magazine, ofa 
similar character to the Museum of Foreign Literature. This work makes, annually, 
four quarterly volumes, and, at his decease, it had reached 1354 numbers and the 
105th volume. 

When Mr. Littell began this great and costly undertaking, it was a doubtful ex- 
periment ; but its success justified his enterprise. His reading had been so various 
and comprehensive that he saw that literature, in reaching the public mind, had 
assumed new channels. Through the medium of periodicals and reviews, published 
weekly, monthly or quarterly, the pen of genius and learning concentrated its 
forces in terse and elaborate articles on particular topics, some of which, especiall 
those of Jeffrey and Macaulay, were of great power, and were sought for wit 
avidity. England, Scotland and Ireland were soon flooded with these publications. 
Consequently, few persons on this side of the water could afford to purchase them 
all, and fewer still had time to read them. The public soon appreciated the worth 
of the Living Age. To embody the gist of the foreign periodicals in a weekly maga- 
zine ; to reproduce in its columns tales of romance written by the t novelists of 
the day; to give here an article on history or biography, and there an essay on 
science, interspersing them with notes and pars of late discoveries and inven- 
tions; and to adorn occasionally the whole with a leaf watered by the fountain of 
Helicon, this was the noble and darling object of a life consecrated to usefulness. 
Well may this periodical be compared to a labor-saving machine, reaping the rich 
prairies of knowledge and binding the serials in sheaves for the reader. 

The Living Age contains sixty-four pages, weekly, in double columns. To pre- 

re the materials and, week by week, to edit such a work was an herculean task. 

he incessant, unabating, interminable labor must often have Genenene him. 
Yet, ever cheerful, without a murmur at his lot, never idle nor absent from his 
desk or duty, and unallured by the temptations of pleasure or the stir of novelty, 
Mr. Littell went on in his enterprise, days and weeks, and months and years, during 
the brightest and best part of a long life. 

The testimonials of John Quincy Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Edward 
Everett, George Ticknor, the historian Prescott, and many other eminent scho 
among the living and dead, bear witness to his skill and judgment as an editor. 

Mr. Littell was the author of a scheme of revenue reform, known as the ‘‘ Compro- 
mise Tariff,’’ which was adopted and carried through Congress by Mr. Clay, durin; 
the administration of Gen. Jackson. His opinions of Free Trade, when Secretary o' 
the Free Trade Convention in Philadelphia, where Albert Gallatin presided, were 
commended in the New York Evening Post, and won theapproval of statesmen and 
financiers. He was a man of uncommonly genial disposition, his temperament being 
naturally cheerful, and his friendship unwavering. His turn for wit and anecdote 
was remarkable, yet he was tender and considerate of the feelings of others. He 
was a polished gentleman, affable and courteous in all the relations of life. 
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He lived beyond the term usually allotted to our race, and his mental powers were 
unimpaired to the end of hislife. His sickness was short ; for he was at his 
Friday, the 6th of May, and on Tuesday, the 17th, while he lay surrounded by his 
family. death put his hand gently on him. He was buried in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
under the solemn rites of the Episcopal church, of which he had long been a member, 
and many friends sympathized with the mourners at the funeral. 

In this obituary, among the virtues of the deceased, one trait of character espe- 
cially deserves our notice: for it ran through the whole path of life, from the morn- 
ing to the evening of his days. It never palled nor drooped, nor lost its sweet influ- 
ence over his soul. I refer to his taste for reading, his intense love of books, and 
thirst for knowledge. If electricity vivifies nature and adorns creation with wealth 
and beauty, the electric power of reading seems in the same manner to vitalize the 
mind. It was surely so with him. He had a burning thirst for books—books of the 
highest and most artistic kinds. From them, he derived the exquisite taste in 
esthetics which so often showed itself in Tue Livine AcE. 

He was admitted to this society June 4, 1867. 





NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Boston, Wednesday, January 6, 1875.—The annual meeting was held this after- 
noon at half-past two o’clock, at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, the president, 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

David G. Haskins, Jr., the recording secretary, read the record of the proceedings 
‘at the previous meeting, which was approved. 

The Hon. Charles L. Woodbury, chairman of the nominating committee, re- 
ported a list for officers and committees. The Hon. George Cogswell and the Rev. 
Thomas R. Lambert, D.D., were appointed a committee to collect and count votes, 
who reported the above-named list of candidates unanimously elected. The officers 
and committees for 1875 are: 

President.—The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Hon. George C. Richardson, Massachusetts; the Hon. 
Israel Washburn, Jr., LL.D., Maine ; William B. Towne, A.M., New-Hampshire ; 
the Hon. Hampden Cutts, A.M., Vermont; the Hon. John R. Bartlett, A.M., 
Rhode Island ; the Hon. William A. Buckingham, LL.D., Connecticut. 

Honorary Vice- Presidents.—The Hon. John A. Dix, LL.D., New-York ; the Hon. 
John Wentworth, LL.D., Illinois; the Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., 
California ; the Hon. Increase A. Lapham, LL.D., Wisconsin; the Hon. William 
A. Richardson, LL.D., District of Columbia; William A. Whitehead, ., New- 
Jersey; the Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, Maryland; William Duane, Esq., Pennsyl- 
yania ; the Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., Indiana; the Hon. Thomas Spooner, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary.—The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M. Recording Secre- 
tary.—David Green Haskins, Jr., A.M. Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, 

Historiographer.—The Rev. Samuel Cutler. Librarian.—John Ward Dean, 


A.M. 

Directors.—The Hon. George C. Richardson, Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., John 
Cummings, Esq., John Foster, Esq., the Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury. 

Committee on Publication.—Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., John Ward Dean, A.M., 
‘Wm. B. Towne, A.M., the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Harry H. Edes, Jeremiah 
‘Colburn, A.M. 

Committee on the Library.—James F. Hunnewell, Esq., Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., 
Deloraine P. Corey, Esq., Prof. Charles P. Otis, A.M., George T. Littlefield, “a 

Committee on Finance.—William B. Towne, A.M., Henry Edwards, Esq., the 
Hon. Charles B. Hall, Percival L. Everett, Esq., the Hon. John A. Buttrick. __ 

Committee on Papers and Essays—The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Frederic Kid- 
der, Esq, the Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., William S. Gardner, A.M., Albert B. Otis, 
A.M., the Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, D.D. 

Committee on Heraldry.—The Hon. Thos. C. Amory, A.M., Abner C. Goodell, 
Jr., A.M., Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., William S. Appleton, A.M., George B. 
‘Chase, A. M. 
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The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder having been re-elected patios then delivered his 
annual address, which will be found in this number of the Recisrzr, pp. 192-202. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, made his annual report. The whole number of 
volumes in the library as reported last year was 11,534, additions since then 803, 
making a total of 12,337 volumes now in the library. The number of pamphlets 
reported last year was 36,834, added since 3,580, making 40,414 pamphlets in the 
library.at the present time. 

James F. Hunnewell, chairman of the committee on the library, reported the 
needs of the library and offered et for making it more complete. 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt, chairman of the committee on publication, and Samuel Adams 
Drake, chairman of the committee on papers and essays, made the annual reports 
of those committees. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that forty-two 
resident and six corresponding members had been added to the society during the 
year. He also reported the usual er correspondence. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., thé historiographer, reported that biographi- 
cal sketches of twenty-seven deceased members had been prepared and read during 
the year. Thirty-two members had died in 1874, and the deaths of three other mem- 
bers, who died in previous years, had come to his knowledge during this. Dr. 
Clarke also tendered his resignation. and stated that during the seven years of his 
incumbency the memoirs of about one hundred and thirty deceased members had been 
prepared by him and his assistants, Charles W. Tuttle and John Ward Dean, 
each of whom had held the position of assistant historiographer for three years. 

Benjamin B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported that the income in 1874, from annual 
assessment, admission fees, the income of the life and library funds, including a 
balance of $36.91 at the beginning of the year, amounted to $2,924.33. The ordinary 
expenses have been $2,920.12, leaving a balance in the treasury of $4.21. During 
the year $210 have been received for life-membership and added to the life-fund. 

Col. Almon D. Hodges, chairman of the trustees of the Bond fund, reported tnat 
$8.10 had been expended for books, and that the fund now amounted to $475.87. 

The Hon. Charles B. Hall, for the trustees of the Towne memorial fund, reported 
that this fund now amounts to $3,595.23. 

William B. Towne, chairman of the trustees of the Barstow fund, reported that 
this fund amounts to $1,000, that 1821 volumes have been bound from this income 
during the twelve years of its existence, and there is a balance to the account of 
1875 of $109.14. 

Col. A. D. Hodges, for the trustees of the Cushman fund, reported that this fund 
now amounts to $47.60. 

Delano A. Goddard, Esq., chairman of the committee appointed at the December 
meeting, reported the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

This society desires to place on its records an expression of its respect for the 
memory of its late associate, Daniel N. Haskell, whose death, while in the fulness 
and vigor of his life, has taken from the society a valued member and from this com- 
munity an estimable and useful citizen. 

In his profession Mr. Haskell was a discriminating and shrewd observer of men 
and events, quick to form opinions and abrupt in expressing them, but on account 
of his strong common sense and es uprightness of purpose, seldom going 
wrong ; of a temperament naturally sympathetic and disposed to take up heartily 
whatever objects enlisted his feelings or were commended to his judgment ; always 
ready, and more than ready, to do his part for the interests and welfare of the com- 
munity in which he lived. In presenting his own views, or in shaping the views of 
those around him, his-mental honesty, his truthfulness, frankness and directness of 
character gave to his work a peculiar quality which was sure to attract attention, 
and will be long remembered. 

Mr. Haskell was always interested in the annals of Boston and its neighborhood, 
and especially in the personal and family traditions which make up its unwritten 
history. In the investigations of this society he also had a lively interest, and took 
especial pleasure in promoting its objects by every means in his power. 

As a citizen he was universally respected ; and among those who knew him well, 
he was beloved for many fine qualities of mind and heart. Of a character open as 
the day, generous alike to friend and foe, manly, honorable, straightforward in all 
his dealings, of great tenderness of nature, especially toward children and those who 
were advanced in age, interested in young men, and always free with needed counsel 
and sympathy, giving to all expressions of genuine affection a more lavish return ; 
all this we wish to put on record as testimony of respect and gratitude for a life 
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adorned with so many virtues and exemplifying in so many ways the graces of a truly 
Christian character. 

William B. Trask, chairman of the committee previously appointed for the pur- 
pose, reported the following resolutions which were also adopted : 

Whereas the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., historiographer of this society for the past 
seven years, has expressed a wish to be released frum that office, it is therefore 

Resolved, That in acceding to this request we would bear witness to the fidelity 
and thoroughness which he has so truly manifested in the discharge of the duties of 
said office, involving much correspondence, patient investigation and industry to 
secure success. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this society be tendered Dr. Clarke for the invaluable 
service he has so long rendered us in this capacity, and that our best wishes go with 
him in the future. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to furnish Dr. Clarke with a copy of 
these resolutions. 

On motion of Frederic Kidder, it was voted to petition the city government to re- 
medy the deficiencies of the official records by procuring transcripts of existing church 
records or otherwise. 


Boston, Wednesday, February 3, 1875.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon 
at three o’clock, at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, the president, the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

Edward R. Humphreys, LL.D., of Boston, read a paper on “ Oxford and Oxonians,” 
which combined much valuable information in regard to the history of the University 
of Oxford, England, and the course of study pursued there, with interesting remi- 
niscences of life in its walls, and accounts of many of its quaint old customs still 
observed. On motion of the Hon. Francis B. Hayes, thanks were voted to Dr. 
Humphreys for his valuable paper. Mr. Hayes made some appropriate remarks 
upon the occasion, and, as a graduate of Harvard College, reciprocated the kindly 
feelings which Dr. Humphreys, a graduate of an English university, had expressed 
toward that institution. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, made his monthly report of donations to the library. 
poms January, there had been received 15 volumes, 55 pamphlets, 22 old State 
bank bills, 1 manuscript, 2 broadsides. Special mention was made of the donations 
of George T. Paine, of Providence, R. I., Charles ‘f. Duncklee, of New-York city, 
, — pa. Larned, of Thompson, Conn., and Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, of 
Tivoli, N. Y. 

A letter was read from Brev.-Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Benham, U.S.A. It was 
accompanied by the well-known manuscript history or record of Fort Independence, 
formerly Castle William, in Boston harbor, written from sixty to seventy-five years 
ago, and mainly by Major Nehemiah Freeman, U.S.A. Gen. Benham deposits 
this volume for safe keeping with the society, and it is to be kept in the society’s 
commodious safe. ‘Thanks were voted to Gen. Benham. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


A History of New-Sweden ; or, the Settlements on the River Delaware. By 
IsraeL AcrELIvs, Provost of the Swedish Churches in America, and 
Rector of the Old Swedes’ Church, Wilmington, Del. Translated from 
the Swedish, with an Introduction and Notes, by WiLL1am M. Reyno_ps, 
D.D., member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, etc. Published 
under the Joint Auspices of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Philadelphia: Publication Fund of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, No. 820 Spruce Street. 1874. [8vo. pp. l-+-458-16+- 
10 pages of Names of Subscribers to Pub. Fund. ] 


As early as 1624 the heroic Gustaf Adolph of Sweden conceived the idea of found- 
ing a colony, or colonies, in North America as a refuge for the persecuted Protestants 
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of Europe. It was to be a free state, where all should be secure in their persons, 
their property, and their rights of conscience. Slavery was not to be permitted. 
The native inhabitants were to be treated kindly, and, if possible, brought within 
the elevating influence of a Christian civilization. The idea was as grand as it was 
novel ; and it was worthy of the head and heart of its author. During all the wars 
and political commotions in which Gustaf was thenceforward engaged up to the 
time of his death in 1632, he never lost sight of this project; but it was reserved to 
his friend and prime minister, his successor, also, in the administration of the king- 
dom, the t Axel Oxenstiern, to practically inaugurate the plans of his august 
master. In 1637, he despatched a colony to the banks of the Delaware. Here 

— early in 1638, and found the country unoccupied save by a few peaceable 

ians. 

Two or three attempts in previous years by the Netherlanders to establish trading 
posts on the Delaware had utterly failed. The English, although claiming the 
country as theirs by the dubious right of prior discovery, had never essayed a settle- 
ment in that locality. The Swedes, true to the spirit of their instructions, entered 
into treaties of amity with the natives of the soil, and purchased from them such 
privileges as they had to sell, namely, tv inhabit, to hunt, to fish, and to till the 
soil without molestation from the Sealy. ard and thus by the right of actual and 
permanent settlement they could claim the territory as against any other settlers or 
colonists in America. 

The colony, thus happily begun, steadily flourished under the favoring support of 
the home government, and with ays ew interruptions from the Hollanders at 
Manhattan and the English of New-England, so long as Sweden continued to hold 
its own among the t military powers. The colonists as steadily pursued the 
policy of justice, and hence of , toward the Indians, and thus set an example 
which Penn, his associates and successors, imitated and followed: When, however, 
Sweden had exhausted herself by the ‘‘ thirty years’ war,’’ and when the great Oxen- 
stiern was dead, then, in 1655, the Hollanders at Manhattan under Stuyvesant sallied 
forth, more than six hundred — subjugated the Swedes on the Delaware de- 
fended by less than one hundred and fifty fgtting-men, and took possession of their 
country. Their tyranny was sharp and oppressive, but their dominion was short; 
for in less than ten years both Swedes and Hollanders in North America were 
brought under the sway of the crown and laws of Great Britain. 

But though the political connection was thus severed, the government, people, 
and Church of Sweden never ceased to take an affectionate interest in these pio- 
neers of Christian civilization on the Delaware, and from time to time supplied them 
with religious teachérs. Among these was the elder Campanius, who, as early as 
1642, under Governor Printz’s administration, zealously engaged in the work of 
Christanizing the Indians. In this he antedated by several years the labors of 
Eliot, ‘‘ the apostle ’’ to the Indians of Massachusetts, as he did probably by his Dia- 
logues and Vocabularies of the language of the Delawares, and by his translation of 
Luther’s Shorter Catechism, ‘* any other attempts at reducing the language of the 
North American Indians to writing.” 

In 1696, under the efforts of Dr. Svedberg, afterward bishop of Skara, and father 
of the celebrated Emanuel Swedenborg, the ‘‘ Swedish mission in America ’’ was 
established; and through this agency the Swedish churches on the Delaware were 
furnished with a succession of pastors and teachers, with books, and yeoieinty aid 
for the erection of their churches. From 1696 to 1786 the number of clergymen thus 
furnished was not less than twenty-four, and at a cost, it is estimated, of from one 
hundred thousand to two hundred thousand dollars. During forty years, from 1695 
to 1735, Bishop Svedberg was the constant friend and superintendent of this mis- 
sion. He presented the churches with hundreds of copies of his h book. ‘‘ He 
sent his own son to them asa schoolmaster, and several of his relatives as clergy- 
men,’’ says Dr. Reynolds ; and *‘ he maintained a constant correspondence with them, 
and wrote an extensive work (entitled ‘America Illuminata’), on the subject of mis- 
sions in America. . . In 1712, the English ‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 

1 ’ thanked the king for his care of the Swedes in America, and elected Bishop 

vedberg as one of its honorary members. It was in accordance with his instruc- 
tions that the Swedish missionaries in America maintained such intimate relations 
= this society and the Episcopal churches and clergymen in the same field of 
abor.”’ 

Among other distinguished Swedes who took a deep interest in this mission were 
Charles XII. the king ; Professor Peter Kalm ‘the naturalist, who while in America 
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(1748-1750) , found the materials for his two volumes of travels and observations, 
and a wife; and Dr. Charles Magnus von Wrangel, who from 1759 to 1768 was 
provost of the Swedish churches on the Delaware. Several of the Swedish Ameri- 
can pastors,—such as Hesselius, Bjérck, and Acrelius,—wrote and published books 
** on the state of the Swedish Church in America.’’ ‘ Of all these, however,” sa: 
Dr. i ‘* the work of Acrelius is the most complete and respectable.” The 
work thus spoken of is the one before us, which is now for the first time given to the 
world in the English tongue. The Rev. Israel Acrelius, the author, returned to 
Sweden after about seven years’ residence in America, and, after more than thirty 
additional years of service in the church, died in 1800, eighty-six. 

The ‘* History of New Sweden’’ was published in Stockholm in 1759, after the au- 
thor’s return. The existence of this work and its great value in an historical point of 
view have long been known to those who are familiar with Swedish literature. A 
pate of it was translated as early as 1799, by the Rev. Nicholas Collin, the last 

wedish rector of the churches on the Delaware, and now forms a portion of Volume 
I. (N. S.) of the ** Collections ”? of the New-York Historical Society. 

The whole work has been translated and edited by Dr. Keynolds. About 
one half of the volume is devoted to the history of Swedish colonization on the Dela- 
ware ; the Swedish, Holland and English administrations; the administrations of 
Penn, his associates and heirs ; toa Eamintion of the eountry (New Sweden) ,—its 
towns, trade, agriculture, and stock-raising ; the manners and customs of the 
ple generally ; the iron works in Pennsylvania and the adjacent English colonies; 
and the more remarkable trees in Pennsylvania. 

The remaining half of the volume is devoted to the state of the Swedish churches 
from 1655 to 1696, including sketches of their pastors and a minute history of the 
events connected with these churches through all their vicissitudes. The author gives 
a list of Swedish books, sent from Sweden to America, and an account of his visit 
in 1753 to the ‘‘ community ’’ of Dunkers, a kind of Anabaptists, settled at a place 
called Ephrata in the county of Lancaster, Penn.,—a sort of Protestant cloister ; 
also an account of his visit to the Moravian ‘‘ community” at Bethlehem. These 
narratives are very entertaining and instructive. 

This work of Acrelius shows him to have been a thoroughly good and devoted 
pastor, a man of more than ordinary ability, a keen and careful observer. As a 
contribution to the early ecclesiastical and civil history of the country, it has great 
value, independent of its descriptions of the habits and customs of the people, and of 
the products of the soil or of manufactures. As an authoritative history of Swedish 
colonization, it has a peculiar interest to us of this day, who see how immense has 
been and still is the emigration of Swedes to this country,—an emigration 80 large, 
reckoning also those born of Swedish parents in America, as likely soon to ex- 
ceed the number of Swedes left at home. Most excellent and desirable citizens 
they are now, as were their predecessors in the 17th and 18th centuries,— 
whether we consider them in respect to industry, frugality, honesty, intelligence, or 


tem ce. 

The volume is beautifully printed : and is illustrated with a portrait of Acrelius, 
and a map of “‘ Nova Suecia,’’ or New Sweden, and of the ‘‘ Smenska”’ or Swedes’ 
river, now the Delaware, being a fac-simile of a reduced copy of the original 
of Peter Lindstrom, the royal Swedish engineer. The volume constitutes the 
Xi.th of the Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and it may be 
well claimed that it is not inferior in interest or value to any of their previous 
publications. 


Journals of General Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, 1735-1835. Published by authority of General Conven- 
tion. Edited by Witt1am Stevens Perry, D.D. Vol. I. 1785-1821. 
Claremont, N. H. The Claremont Manufacturing Company. 1874. 
Be pp- 655.] Vol. II. 1823-1835. [pp. 736.] Vol. III. [pp. viii 
528. 


The first general convention of the Protestant Church was held in Philadelphia, 
September 27 to October 7, 1785. As early as the year 1814 great difficulty was 
‘found in obtaining sets of the journals of the general conventions, and in the year 
1817 a reprint of these j in one volume was published by Bioren of Phila- 
delphia. A few years later, but one entire collection of the originals from which 
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this reprint was made could be found. So rapidly had these documents disappeared 
that in 1853 it was stated that probably ‘“‘ less than ten entire sets of the journals o} 
the general conventions were in the possession of dioceses or individuals in the land.” 

In the meanwhile, repeated efforts were made to accomplish the reprinting of the 
journals, and these fin ly were so far successful that in 1861 the first volume of the 

roposed series appeared, under the joint editorship of the late Rev. Dr. Francis L. 
Soube then filling the office of historiographer of the church, and the Rev. William 
Stevens Perry the editor of the present edition. Owing however to the failure of 
the —— and other causes chiefly growing out of the civil war, the further 
publication of that edition was abandoned. 

After the failure of efforts extending back for nearly forty years the work is now 
accomplished, through the zealous cooperation of the present editor and the enter- 
prising publishers of this edition. From what we know of the habitual thorough- 
ness and scrupulous accuracy of Dr. comm the present historiographer of the church 
in such matters, we are fully i, - to believe that this edition is a faithful 
transcript of the original journals from 1785 to 1835, a period, strictly speaking, 
covered by the first two volumes. 

The third volume containsa complete index of the three volumes, and a ‘‘ collection 
of important documents as the formation period ’’ of the history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, edited and supplemented with notes by Dr. Perry. 
So that, in fact, in this the third volume we have a complete history of the organiza- 
tion of the church, and, taken in connection with volumes 1 and 2, a history of its 
legislation for half a century. 

Among the interesting matters contained in the third of these volumes we have 
room to mention a few only. Here will be found a complete history of the efforts 
made to secure American bishops; of the famous ‘* Pro Book,’’ sometimes but 
erroneously styled the ‘‘ Bishop-White Prayer-Book ;”’ of the framing of the ac- 
cepted Book of Common Prayer and the Articles of Religion; the text of ‘* Bishop 
Seabury’s Communion Office ;”’ ‘‘ The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United 
States considered,” by Bishop White; and some curious letters, among which are 
several of Granville Sharp and of Dr. Franklin, and an account of the ‘‘ Prayer 
Book ’’ gotten up by the Doctor and his friend the Baron le Dispenser. 

We need not enlarge upon the value of such a work as this, not only to the mem- 
bers of this Church, but also to historical students and writers, and to the collectors 
of rare books. A. H. H. 


Papers relating to the History of the Church in Massachusetts, A. D. 1676- 
1785. Edited by Witt1am Stevens Perry, D.D. Privately Printed. 
1873. [4to. large paper, uncut, pp. 720.] 

For some years, Dr. Perry, the historiographer of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


has been engaged, under the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities, in collecting, 
aang and publishing what may be called, not improperly, the Documentary His- 


tory of the Church. e first volume, published in 1870, relates to Virginia; the 
second, in 1871, to Pennsylvania ; the third of the series is the volume now under 
notice, which is to be followed by others, relating to the history of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Charch in the remainder of the ‘*‘ old thirteen colonies.’’ 

This is a private enterprise, involving vast labor, and a heavy expenditure of time 
and money. These volumes are published by subscription, and under conditions 
exceedingly liberal and favorable to those who subscribe for the entire series. 

To historical students it is needless to say that such a series as this is will be of 
great practical value, and that no public or private library aiming at completeness 
or Soin ne can afford to do without it. In fact, the history of these States 
could not be understood, much less written, without a careful study of the material 
contained and to be contained in these volumes. Nota few of the papers in the 
volume before us have been printed before, but in detached forms, and not always 
with that scrupulous care as to the accuracy of the text which is absolutely necessary 
for historical uses. 

The largest portion of this volume, like its predecessors, is made up of papers 
ag from copies of the originals in the archives of the Sees of Canterbury and 

ork, and of the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. In the Appendix, the editor gives papers copied from the originals in the 
Bodleian library, Oxford. ; 

In all cases, the matter was printed from faithful transcripts of the originals, and 
this volume embraces everything of importance in the depositories above named. 
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These facts make this work one of authority, and will thus supersede the necessity 
of consulting the ——-. . 
It is to be hoped that Dr. may be encouraged by liberal subscriptions to go 
- — this work, which, so far, reflects the highest credit upon his editorial 
5 A. H. H. 


History of Windham County, Connecticut. By Exvten D. LARNED. ..... 
Vol. I. 1600-1760. Published by the Author, 1874. Worcester, Mass, : 
Printed by Charles Hamilton. 1874. [8vo. pp. xi--583.] 


Though Windham county was not incorporated till May, 1726, it was ed in 
the previous century, having formed portions of Hartford and New-London 
counties. It is rich in historical associations and well deserves the minute and care- 
fully prepared history which Miss Larned has here given us. . 

After a peeiens chapter, devoted to the aboriginal history of the territory, the 
volume is divided into four books, the first giving the history of the several settle- 
ments previous to the erection of the county in 1726; the second continuing their 
annals to the year 1746 ; the third, 1740 to 1760, giving an account of the ‘‘ Separate 
Movement ’’ produced by the great religious excitement of that day, in. which 
** separations from the mother churches were effected and new churches formed, 
claiming greatly increased purity and spirituality,”’ in every town in the county; 
and the fourth, to the general affairs of the county from 1745 to 1760, including t 
troubles and revolt in Woodstock which resulted in transferring that town from the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts to that of Connecticut. 

At the time of its incorporation the county contained eleven towns, namely, 
Windham, Lebanon, Plainfield, Canterbury, ld, Coventry, Pomfret, Kil- 
lingly, Ashford, Voluntown and Mortlake. In 1756 it contained twelve towns and 
20,014 inhabitants ; in 1774, the same number of towns and 28,128 inhabitants ; and 
at the last United States census in 1870, sixteen towns with a population of 38,518. 
Between the last two dates, the county was shorn of a considerable portion of its 
territory. 

A map of ancient Windham, containing all the territory ever pines to 
Windham county, with the original bounds and land grants so far as they could be 
identified, is here given ; also, a fac-simile of an original plot of Mashamoquet, by 
John Chandler, Jr., May 13, 1719, preserved among the town records ofPomfret. 

The author is to be congratulated upon the manner in which she has executed her 
task ; upon the fulness and thoroughness of the information cones this ancient 
county which she has been enabled to obtain ; and upon the clear and lucid arrange- 
ment of her materials. 

The second volume, which will bring the history of the county down to the present 
time, is in preparation, and will probably be issued within two years. J. W. D. 


The Story of the “ Domus Dei” of Portsmouth, commonly called the Royal 
Garrison Church. By H. P. Wricut, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 
and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. Nihil scriptum 
miraculi causi.—Tacitus. London: James Parker & Co., 377 Strand. 
1873. [12mo. pp. 211, and xii.] 


Portsmouth, it is well known, is one of the oldest of the garrison towns of England, 
and has had a history both eventful and interesting. The Royal Garrison Church of 
Portsmouth is all that is left of the ancient Hospital, Maison Dieu or Domus 
Dei, which once occupied a part of the now Governor’s Green and the ground lying 
between the south side of the church and the ramparts. This Domus Dei was 
founded by Peter de Rupibus, bishop of Winchester, about the year 1212, and for 
many generations was used for its original purposes,—the reception and succor of 
religious pilgrims and strangers. In the course of centuries, it fell into decay, and 
suffered more or less from neglect and civil commotions, and only partial attempts, 
at long intervals, were made to restore its former state and use. j 

Recently, the work of restoration was seriously and energetically begun, with the 
sanction of the government, and with the aid of officers of the army and navy, and 
of others, under the direction of an executive committee, of which the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wright, the author of this volume, was an active and efficient member. 
This undertaking has gone on steadily, though slowly, for a numer of years, and is 
now nearly, if not quite, completed. ‘The result must be highly gratifying to the 
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inhabitants of Portsmouth, to the officers of the garrison, and to all who have aided 
by labor, counsel, or pecuniary contributions. 

Archdeacon Wright has now ) a and [pe a very interesting history of 
this ecclesiastical relic, giving all the facts and traditions extant that he could glean 
from ancient records, public and private, from books, and from all other sources 
accessible. The text is also copiously illustrated with engravings on wood, photo- 
graphs, maps, plans, &e. | er 7 ad 

e work of refurnishing the interior, and the erection of memorial-windows, 
tablets, and other memorials in honor chiefly of the distinguished dead of the army 
and navy, has been carried forward with great success, so that in this respect this 
restored edifice bids fair to be a lesser Westminster Abbey. 

Sometime during the year 1874, through the courtesy of Archdeacon Wright, an 
invitation was extended to the State of New-Hampshire to erect in this ancient 
church a memorial to > John Mason, the patentee and founder of the province 
of New-Hampshire. ew gentlemen, most, if not all, of whom are natives of that 
State, availed themselves of this invitation, and have contributed the sum of one 
hundred and ten pounds sterling, the amount necessary to accomplish the result 
aimed at. A. H. H. 


The Siege of Savannah, in 1779, as described in two Contemporaneous Jour- 
nals of French Officers in the Fleet of Count D’Estaing. Albany, N. Y.: 
Joel Munsell, 82 State Street. 1874. [Royal 4to., uncut, pp. 77.] 


Our knowledge of the history of the Siege of Savannah in 1779, by the fleet under 
Count D’Estaing, and the land forces under General Lincoln, has been chiefly de- 
rived from English and American sources. The volume before us supplies the most 
satisfactory French account of that transaction that has come to light. This infor- 
mation comes from two sources: first, from a copy of a manuscript journal of 
a French officer, or of some person connected with the besieging fleet, who undoubt-. 
edly was present during the siege, and personally cognizant of the events he de- 
scribes. . This is sufficiently indicated by the minuteness of the details and the accuracy 
of the description of certain persons, places and incidents,—a minuteness and accu- 
racy which, in some essential respects, are not to be found in any of the English or 
American narratives. Supplementary to this account, we have here also the journal 
of a French officer who participated in the siege, which was printed in Paris in 1782. 
This, too, contains interesting and new matter. Both the manuscript and the 
printed journal were procured in Paris, at the Luzarche sale in 1869, and are the 
property of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The translations were made 

y Mr. Charles C. Jones, Jr., of New-York, who has added valuable and interesting 
notes upon the text. He has also enriched this publication by a photo-lithographic 
copy of an “—— map, purchased at the late sale of Lord Rawdon’s papers, and 
selected from his military portfolio, showing the plan of the — It is apparently 
the work of a German or Swiss engineer, and was undoubtedly used by British or 
Hessian officers during the siege. A. H. H. 


The Isles of Shoals. An Historical Sketch. By Joun Scrisner JENNESS. 
New-York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press. 1873. [12mo. pp. 182.] 

The Isles of Shoals, whose location and the poetic and romantic side of whose 
istory must be known to all who are tolerably familiar with New-England guide 
books and ee poetry of the day, have been growing in the public estima- 


tion for twenty or thirty years last past as a watering-place. Now they fairly rival. 
the oldest and hitherto most famous in America ; and it is believed that as soon as 
the charm of their climate in summer comes to be generally known, they will 
pane; argues room for the travellers,—pleasure- or health-seeking,—who shall fre- 
quent them. 

Besides offering abundant material for the poet’s fancy and the painter’s skill, 
these Isles haye a history, which dates as far back as that of any part of the 
Atlantic coast, and it is the purpose of this book to give that history. 

The author of this attractive and handsomely illustrated little volume does not 
own or keep a hotel, and must be excused from any charge of having prepared this 
book for an advertisement. His motive was a more laudable one than that. Heisa 
native of Portsmouth, ~ . knowing from boyhood how many attractions these Isles. 
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have, both for the traveller and the invalid, has sought, in an informal way, to add 

to their interest, and also to add a chapter to our written history. It will undoubtedly 

w upon his hands, and come to be accepted as a permanent chapter in the local 
istory of New-England. A. H. H. 


Oration delivered before the Oity Government and Citizens of Boston in 
Music Hall, July 4, 1874. By Ricnarp FrornHinenam. Boston: 
Rockwell & Churchill, City Printers, 122 Washington Street. 1874. 
[8vo. pp. 55. Pamphlet. ] 


Inadvertently, we have hitherto neglected to notice this oration, which is the more 
interesting because it was pronounced in the centennary of the true birth of that 
joint political action on the part of the colonies which resulted afterward in the de- 
claration of independence, in the confederacy, in successful resistance to the armed in- 
tervention of the British ministry, and, ly, in the actual and acknowl 
independence of the colonies. The oration is specially valuable in that, for the 
time, as we believe, the true significance and influence of this political action 
of the continental co: of 1774 are pointed out and suitably discussed. This 
is done in an historical as well as philosophical manner. 

The treatment of such a theme afforded the orator — opportunity for re- 
calling the attention of the people to the principles upon which our federal and con- 
stitutional government was founded, and the imperative necessity at the present 
time, especially, of understanding and sedulously protecting these principles from 
either decay or encroachment. 

If the whole American people could be brought to a knowledge and hearty ac- 
ceptance of these truths in action as well as in theory, it would be well for them 
and their posterity. A. H. 


The Oolonial Records of Virginia. Richmond, Va.: R. F. Walker, Su- 
perintendent Public Printing. 1874. [Quarto, pp. 196. Paper Covers.] 


This volume is the one referred to in the Rearsrzr for July, 1874, page 362, as then 
in press. Its contents briefly stated by titles are as follows: 

1. The proceedings of the first assembly of Virginia, held July 30, 1619. 2. 
Lists of the living and the dead in Virginia, February 16, 1623. 3. A brief declara- 
tion of the plantation of Virginia, during the first twelve years, when Sir Thomas 
Smith was governor of the company. 4. A list of the number of men, women and 
children, inhabitants in the several counties within the colony of Virginia, in 1634. 
5. A letter from Charles II. acknowledging the receipt of a awe of Virginia 
silk, 1668. 6. A list of the parishes in Virginia, 1680. 7. Addenda (notes). 
~ The documents in this volume are printed from copies obtained from the public 
record-office of Great Britain, and, with one exception, none of them have ever be- 
fore been printed, and with the same exception no copies of them had ever been in 
this country since the originals were first sent to England at or about the time indi- 
cated by their dates. : 

This volume, which is the first instalment of a series of similar documents, to be 
published by the state of Virginia, was brought out under the superintendence of 
the late Col. Thomas H. Wynne, and of W. S. Gilman, Esq., chairmen respectively 
of the senate and house committees on the library. 

As materials for a history of by mag: these documents are of great value, and 
whoever has occasion to examine them will congratulate himself that they have 
been made accessible to the public in a printed form. A. H. H. 


Genealogical Memoir of the Newcomb Family, containing Records of nearly 
every person of the Name in America from 1635 to 1874. Also the First 
Generation of Children descended from Females who have lost the Name of 
Newcomb by Marriage. With Notices of the Family in England during 
the past Seven Hundred Years. By Joun Bearse Newcoms, of Elgin, 
Illinois. Eleven Portraits on Steel. Elgin, Illinois: Printed for the 
Author by Knight & Leonard, Chicago. 1874. [8vo. pp. 600.] 

The author has been engaged nearly fourteen years in preparing the present work. 

It ‘* was begun,”’ he says, ‘‘ and has been carried forward as a ‘ labor of love.’ An 
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incredible amount of time has been bestowed upon it, the last four years having heen 
almost wholly devoted to it. Several thousand letters have been written,—as high, 
in one instance, as six hundred in a single month,—and many more circulars have 
been sent out soliciting facts respecting the family. Persons of the largest experience 
have been employed in searching old as well as modern records.” > 

This volume contains the substance of thousands of letters, varying in length 
“ from a single page, note size, to over sixty pages of foolscap, closely written and 
much abbreviated,’ which have been received by Mr. Newcomb, and which, if 
printed, would fill several volumes of the size of the present one. 

The aeengeemas of this genealogy varies but little from that in use at the present 
time in the Reetsrer, and the ancestors and descendants of the various individuals 
are easily traced by it. ‘There are three indexes given: the first, of soldiers who 
have served in the various wars in this country; the second, of the christian names 
nega by the name of Newcomb; and the third, of the surnames of other indi- 
viduals. 

The work is appropriately dedicated to the memory of the author’s only child, Miss 
Foneta A. Newcomb, who died last spring, at the age of twenty-two, and to whose 
cultivated taste the author acknowledges his indebtedness. A paragraph from 
President Wilder’s annual address before this society in 1871, forms an appropriate 
motto for the book. one 

It seems to be compiled in a careful and praiseworthy manner, and the printing, 
paper, illustrations and binding of the volume are worthy of the contents. Besides 
the eleven steel portraits, mentioned in the title page, numberless fac-similes of 
autographs are furnished. J. W. De 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
Rogers, LL.D. Vol. III. London. Printed for the Society. 1874. 
[8vo. pp. 466.] 


This third instalment comes freighted, as usual, with valuable historical papers. 
Besides the names of the members of the omy | now numbering 383, the volume 
contains eleven historical essays, which cannot fail to be helpful and suggestive to 
the student who may wish to investigate any of the subjects to which they relate. 

We have not space to refer to each of the different subjects as they well deserve. 
We give the subjects as follows : 


. L Proaie Every-day hife in the Ancient World. By George Harris, Esq., 

2. Old-found Lands in North America. By Thomas Morgan, Fea Oi : 

3. The Rise of the English Legal Profession. By J. W. Hill, ., of Trinity 
wre Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.H.S. 

4. Three Poets of the Scottish Reformation: Alexander Cunningham, Fifth Earl 
of Glencairn ; Henry Balnaves, of Halhill; and John Davidson, inister at Pres- 
tonpans. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.R.H.S., F.S.A. Scot., and Cor. 
Mem. of the Hist. Soc. of New-England. : 

5. The great Mace and other Corporation Insignia of the Borough of Leicester : 
Ro A eats on Coepesnte Emblems and Insignia in England and Wales. By 

illiam Kelly, Esq., F.R.H.S. " 
me yr wn sh of a Bohemian Nobleman in Palestine and Egypt in the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, F.R.H.S. : 
mf au in the History of British Life Assurance. By George Tomkins, Esq., 

8. On the baer | of a a! Scientific Treatment of Universal History. By 
Gustavus George Zerfi, Esq., Ph. D., F.R.H.S. 

9. Malta and its Knights. By the Rev. Samuel Cowdy, LL.D., F.R.H.S. 

10. The Art Revival in ltaly. By George Browning, ., F.R.H.S., Hon. Sec. 
. a ramen ewer of fest vine Arts. His Majesty’s Prime Sergeant and Speaker 

. Some account of Sir Audley Mervyn, His} y’s Prim 
in the House of Commons in Ireland, from 1661 ll 1666. By John P. Prendergast, 
-, Barrister-at-Law, and Hon. F.R.H.S. ia Sd 
he article, which will especially interest readers on this side of the Atlantic, is 
that entitled ‘* Old-Found Lands in North America,” by Thomas Morgan, Esq. It 
relates to the Icelandic voyages to this country in the eleventh century. A careful 
reading of this paper will furnish avery good general idea of this interesting opening 
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of American history. The attention of antiquaries has of late been directed to 

this subject, and several entertaining volumes have been written. The field is how- 

a = one, and future investigations will probably throw upon it much addi- 
ional light. 

While this paper by Mr. Morgan is well written and generally supported by trust- 
worthy authorities, we are greatly surprised to find that Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels are refe to as authority both in the text and foot-notes. The eccentric 
John Pinkerton had a mania for printing books, and had the gratification of seei 
seventeen huge ures ushered into the world bearing his name and the title of 
** Voyages and Travels.”’ How much he really knew of their contents can easily be 
imagined. The passages which Mr. Morgan quotes in his foot-notes contain several 
— errors, a8 we might expect. But Pinkerton is not responsible for them. 

e took the article from Harris’s Voyages, by whom it was probably compiled. 
Harris published his collection as a popular adventure, and, like the endless volumes 
of Peter Parley, they had their day and their use. They were never intended to 
aid or advance the critical study of history, and we must believe they were referred 
to by Mr. Morgan under a misapprehension of their historical value. _ : 

The volume before us is uniform in form and type with the preceding publica- 
tions of the Royal Historical Society, is carefully edited, and has an index to names, 
an indispensable characteristic of a good historical work. E. F. 8. 


East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments: a Narrative of Events 
connected with the Settlement and Progress of the Province, until the Sur- 
render of the Government to the Crown in 1703. Drawn principally from 
original sources. By Wittiam A. WHITEHEAD. With an Appendix, 
containing “the Model of the Government of East New-Jersey, in 
America, by George Scott, of Pitlochie.” Reprinted from the original 
edition of 1685. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Newark, N.J.: 
Martin R. Dennis. 1875. ([8vo. pp. x.4-486.] 

The'first edition of this work published in 1846, and constituting Volume I. of the 


Collections of the New-Jersey Historical Society, has for some years been out of 
rint. Its merits as a chapter in the history of New-Jersey,—covering the most 


important if not the most interesting period of that history—have been known to 
all our historical students for more than a quarter of a century, by whom it has been 
universally recognized as an authority of the highest class. Upon its first _— 
ance it at once superseded oe gence histories of Smith (1765) and Gordon (1834), 


and other works referring to New-Jersey. 

In his pene to the present edition, the author expresses his gratification ‘‘ that 
nothing has been developed since the publication of the first edition, through the 
researches of himself or others, controverting any statement of importance either of 
facts or of views which it contained.’”? Much light, however, he further remarks, 
** has been thrown upon some portions of the history; and all have received some 
further elucidation from sources then unknown or inaccessible, and from having now 
in print what was then only in manuscript.”” In this he refers specially to the 
analytical index to the colonial documents of the state in the English archives, 
published by the New-Jersey Historical Society,—copies of most of which documents 
the Society has secured ; and to the New-York colonial documents. 

The present edition has been thoroughly revised by its learned author, and 
rendered more complete by the addition of much entirely new matter. A. H. H. 


Genealogy of the Wells Family, of Wells, Maine. By Cuarves K. WELLS. 
Milwaukee: Press of Burdick and Armitage, 100 Michigan St. 1874. 
[8vo. pp. 43 +- (Appendix) 38.] 

The Wells, or Welles family in England is of ancient origin. About 1635 several 
families of that name,—some spelling the name Wells, others Welles,—emigrated 
to Massachusetts. It is probable that Thomas Wells, of Ipswich, was the earliest 
emigrant of the name to Massachusetts, where he is found as early as 1635. ‘The 
name of his wife was Abigail, daughter of William Warner. By her he had not 
less than eight children. The genealogy of his third son, Thomas, prepared by Mr. 
David W. Hoyt, was published in the Recrsrer for April, 1858 (vol. xii. 157), and 
it is the object of this volume to trace the descendants of his second son, John’ 
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especially through the earlier generations. It is to be hoped that some one will 
also furnish for publication the genealogy of Nathaniel, the first son, who died in 
1681, and whose wife was Lydia pio A 

About 1657, as it is supposed, John Wells, second son of Thomas of Ipswich, went 
to Wells, Maine, and there settled. There also about 1664 or 1665 he was married 
to Sarah Littlefield of that place. He died April 11, 1667, leaving four children ; 
and these, contrary to the statement of Savage, the compiler believes to have been 
all he ever had. From these children,—John, Thomas, Patience and Sarah,—have 
descended a large family, not a few of whom have been or are distinguished in the 
various professions and callings. 

The work seems to have been compiled with care and a disposition to take nothing 
for granted without evidence ; and when doubt exists, it is stated. The compiler by 
his researches is able to correct many of the errors of Mr. Savage, and such as oc- 
curred in the account of Thomas Wells in the article entitled ‘* Physicians of Ips- 
wich,”’ contained in pages 11 and 12 of the 4th volume of the RecisTsr. 

The volume also contains a reprint of Mr. D. W. Hoyt’s sketch of the family of 
the Rev. Thomas Wells, first minister of Amesbury (the younger brother of John 
of Wells, Me.). In the Appendix the compiler gives the wills of Thomas Wells, 
of Ipswich, executed in 1666, his widow Abigail, dated in 1671, of Sarah, widow 
of John Wells of Wells, Me., and afterward widow of William Sayer, dated in 1734, 
of John Wells dated in 1748, Thomas dated in 1737, John dated in 1779, Nathaniel 
dated in 1776, Robert dated in 1802, and of Daniel dated 1861. 

The compiler of this valuable genealogy, Charles Kimball’ Wells (Y. C. 1842), to 
whom we are indebted for a copy, is a descendant of Thomas! Wells, of Ipswich, 
through Daniel,* Robert,> Nathaniel, Thomas, John,? all of Wells, Maine. 

A. H. H. 


A Collection of Family Records, with Biographical Sketches and other 
Memoranda of various Families and Individuals bearing the name Daw- 
son, or allied to Families of that name. Compiled by Cartes C. 
Dawson. “For a Memorial.”—Ex. xvii. 14. Albany, N. Y.: Joel 
Munsell, 82 State Street, 1874. [8vo. pp. 572, uncut. ] 

A Record of the Descendants of Robert Dawson, of East Haven, Conn. 
Including Barnes, Bates, Beecher, Bissell, Calaway, Carpenter, Cary, 
Colman, Doolittle, Doud, Douglass, Dresser, Evans, Fox, Fuller, Gran- 
nis, Johnson, Meloy, Morse, Parsons, Perkins, Richmond, Rogers, 
Sigourney, Sill, Smith, Stone, Tuttle, Van Buren, Walker, Werdon, 
Whittlesey, Woodruff, and numerous other Families, with many Biogra- 
phical and Genealogical Notes concerning the same. Compiled by 
Cartes C. Dawson, ... Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 82 State 
Street. 1874. [8vo. pp. 115.] 

The Dawson family, as the author of this large and compact volume says, is both 
ancient, numerous and widely scattered, so that ‘‘it may be safely asserted that 
there is no —- speaking country or colony where the name is not found, and 
the commercial enterprise and religious zeal of individuals have carried it far 
beyond these limits,—into nearly all lands, indeed, christian and heathen. The 
name of Dawson is borne by an important river in East Australia, by a lake in 
Canada, by an island in the Pacific, by a street and place in London, a street in 
Dublin,” and ‘‘ by several counties and post offices in the United States.”’ 

The first thirteen pages of the volume are devoted to the origin, significance and 
history of the name. ‘Then follow the genealogies of some fifty families of the 

originally settled in pan: Oh all g New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


name 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Canada. So far the compiler has not been able to trace the relationship, if any ex- 
isted, between the original emigrants. The descendants in the male line from each 
of the original emigrants are | or with great fulness, and apparently with careful 


attention to accuracy in deta: Copious and valuable foot-notes biographical and 
genealogical are also furnished, with a supplementary chapter of corrections and 
additions. The work is richly illustrated with steel-engraved portraits, of which 
there are thirteen including that of H. B. Dawson, Esq., the editor and publisher of 
the ‘‘ Historical ine.’ 

VOL. XXIX 19* 
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The second title above given is that of a volume which embraces a part of the 
main collection, and contains the family to which the compiler, Mr. Charles Caroll 
Dawson, belongs, who is of the sixth generation from Robert Dawson above named. 

The plan adopted in the arrangement of these genealogies differs in some respects 
from that of any similar work with which we are familiar. It answers the purpose 
well enough, and we see no special objection to it, except that it increases the ex- 
isting variety of plans. The tendency of late has been to uniformity of arrange- 
ment, and this on many accounts is desirable. A. H. HL 


Life and Oorrespondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., Missionary of the 
Church of England in Connecticut, and first President of King’s College, 
New-York. By E. Epwarps Bearpsveyr, D.D., Rector of St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, New-Haven. Second Edition. New-York: Published by 
Hurd & Houghton. London: Rivingtons. 1874. [8vo. pp. 380.] 


Dr. Johnson (ante, vol. xxvii. PP. 42-47, 227-236)—the life-long friend of eo 
Berkeley, and one of the tutors of Yale College, who in 1722, in connection wit 
Dr. Cutler, then rector of that institution, and with others, made declaration of 
conformity to the Church of England,—was, in his subsequent career, 80 respectable 
a character, and such a useful and honored man, that it has long been a matter of 
surprise that a suitable bio, hy of him has never before been prepared and pub- 
lished. It is true that eokel r. Chandler’s Life of Dr. Johnson, first published 
in 1805, or more than thirty years after it was written, but that was left incomplete 
and unrevised by its author, and was entirely inadequate and unsatisfactory as a 
biography of one who was eminent for intellectual ability and culture, varied 
and sound scholarship, exalted personal worth, and prominent in the ranks of 
the public men of his eventful day; and who, if now living, would be equally 
eminent. 

The preparation of a biography a of the subject, and answering the require- 
ments of the critical canons which regulate such writings as this, was reserved to 
Dr. Beardsley, who has had occasion, as well as opportunity, for a thorough explo- 
ration and study of all branches of the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut. He has executed his work with candor, fidelity and good taste, 
‘Our only regret is that he did not enlarge the work sufficiently to embrace more of 
Dr. Johnson’s letters and journals, and more of the documentary history of the 
period. What he has given us whets the appetite and excites the hope that the 
great mass of Dr. Johnson’s manuscripts may be still further utilized. Aes 

The portrait which forms the frontispiece of the volume is from a painting in 
the possession of one of Dr. Johnson’s descendants, and is mupyenee to be the work 
of Smibert. It shows Dr. Johnson to have been a man of noble presence and 
pleasing expression of countenance. A. H. HL 


The Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History and Biography of America. New-York: Henry B. Dawson. 


The numbers for February and March, 1874, of this valuable periodical are now 
before us. The principal articles in the former are: 1, What was in Front of us 
early in 1865? a letter by the assistant Secretary of War of the Confederate States, 
Hon. J. A. Campbell, dated March 6, 1865, to Gen. Breckenridge, Secretary of War 
of the Confederacy ; 2, The New Jerusalem Church in the United States, by John 
Holden: 3, The Historical Status of the Negro in Connecticut, by Prof. William C. 
Fowler, LL.D.; 4, Annals of the City of Bangor, Me., by the late Hon. William D. 
Williamson ; 5, Gen. Charles Scott, by Isaac Smucker ; 6, Historical and Personal 
Reminiscences of Chenango County, N. Y., by Samuel S. Randall, LL.D.; 7, The 
Ancient Vinland ; 8, Early Records of Trinity Church, New-York city 9. The 
Vermont Controvers 2 a series of unpublished papers from the New-Hampshire 
Archives upon early Vermont history; 10. Recollections of the Civil History of the 
War of 1812, by the late Joseph Gales. , 

In the March number, we have: 1, am | of —_ Caleb Clap, of Col. Baldwin’s 
regiment, Massachusetts Line, Continental Army, from March 29 to Oct. 23, 1776, 
from the original in the possession of his grandson, Capt. Thomas W. Ripley, of 
Greenfield, Mass.; 2, The Second Brigade at Monterey, a report of its operations, 
by Col. Persifer F. Smith, from the papers of Gen. Worth: 3, a continuation of Mr. 
Randall’s article on Chenango a 8 4, The Gospel Pioneer in Western North 
Carolina (Rev. John Thompson), by Prof. E. F. Rockwell; 5, 6, 7 and 8, continua- 
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tions of the 3d, 4th, 6th and 8th articles in the February number ; 9, Major Childs, 
U.S.A., Extracts from his correspondence with his family, from the original manu- 
scripts ; 10, The Vermont Controversy, continued. 

Besides these articles, both numbers contain the usual quantity of Flotsam, Notes 
and Queries, &c. The reviews and notices of books are quite full, 17 pages being 
devoted to them in the February number, and 30 pages in the March number, an 
extra of 16 pages being given with the latter. 

The Historical Magazine is published at Morisania, New-York city, in monthly 
numbers, of 64 small quarto pages each, at five dollars a year. 

Mr. Dawson, the editor and publisher, has now been engaged for upward of 
twenty years in illustrating the history of the United States, and has spent nearly 
nine years in editing the Historical Magazine. During the last few years, he has 
been visited with severe and long-continued sickness, and is still in ill health. This 
has thrown him into arrears in the publication of the magazine. He has on hand a 
number of —_- sets of the second and third series as far as published, which he 
offers at the subscription price of two dollars and fifty cents a volume. Those who 
are able to purchase the work are urged to do so, as they will furnish him with the 
means of bringing up his arrears in publication. 

Since the appearance of the numbers at the head of this notice, Mr. Dawson has 
issued two extras of his magazine, bearing date December, 1874, and January, 1875. 
The first extra contains a .letter to the postmaster-general of the United States, in 
which Mr. Dawson recapitulates certain acts of gross official mismanagement by 
the postmaster at Morrisania, and the action of the general department in the prem- 
ises. Mr. Dawson states that, having been wronged by the local postmaster, he 
preferred charges and specifications against him, and that ata hearing before a 
special agent appointed by the department at Washington, the accused admitted the 
truth of the charges, but that the functionaries at Washington refused to attend to 
the matter further, on the plea that the evidence did not sustain the charges, when 
no evidence had been offered, though Mr. Dawson had prepared himself with abun- 
dant proof had the charges been denied. 

The second extra contains a petition to Congress for an investigation of the mat- 
ter. We hope it will be thoroughly investigated. J. W. D. 


Contributions to the Annals of Medical Progress and Medical Education in 
the United States before and during the War of Independence. By JosEPH 
M. Toner, M.D. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1874. 
[8vo. pp. 118.] 


This compilation was undertaken at the request of the convention of school- 
superintendents which met in Washington in 1872 to consult in regard to the ex- 
hibition of the United States system of education at Vienna. The author, Dr. Toner, 
is the founder of the Toner Lectures at ngs the president of the American 
Medical Association, and a medical writer of acknowledged ability. He is now en- 
gaged upon a ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Deceased American Physicians,” a much 
needed work, and our readers are advised to send to him such original information. 
as they may have concerning deceased physicians in their locality and elsewhere. 
His address is 350 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. It is his intention to 

ive a biographical sketch of every deceased practitioner of regular medicine from 
fhe earliest settlement of this country to the present time. The present work con- 
tains notices of about eight hundred physicians. We notice some errors in them, a 
art of which are doubtless typographical. We hope to see them corrected in his 
iographical Dictionary. J. W. D. 


Descendants of Ezekiel Northend, of Rowley. Salem: Printed for the 

Salem Press. 1874. [Royal 8vo. pp. 16.] 

This is a reprint of an article contributed by the Hon. William D. Northend, of 
Salem, to the twelfth volume of the Essex Historical Collections. 

Ezekiel Northend, the ancestor of this family and an early settler of Rowley, 
Mass., was probably from Yorkshire, England. He had a brother Anthony, who 
wrote to him in 1678, from Beverley, in East Riding of Yorkshire, a few miles from 
which town is situated Rowley, whence many of the first settlers of our Rowle; 
came. A relative of Ezekiel, Mr. Jeremiah Northend, came to New-England wit 
the Rey. Ezekiel Rogers, but returned to England and was buried at Rowley, York- 
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shire, April 14, 1702. The name is found in the sixteenth century in the vicinity 
of Halifax, in the same county (Rxcisrer, xxvii. 189). 
This genealogy seems to be carefully compiled and is handsomely printed. 
J. W. D. 


Maryland not a Roman Catholie Colony, Stated in Three Letters, by E. D.N. 
First printed in Daily Pioneer, Saint Paul, Minnesota. Nec falsa dicere, 
nec vera reticere. Minneapolis: Johnson & Smith, Printers. 1875, 


[8vo. pp. 10.] 


Bishop Gibbons, a prelate of the Roman Catholic Church in Virginia, in his recent 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on Papal Infallibility, claimed that the decree 
es pegs bape sar toleration which was by the general — of Mary- 
land in 1649 was the work of ‘‘ Catholics.” The Rev. Edward D. Nei 1, who has 
given much study to the history of that colony, affirms and cites his authority to 
prove that the Maryland assembly, which passed the law of 1649, above referred to, 
was not Roman Catholic in sentiment. 


Course of Study and Text-Books of the Cincinnati High School, adopted April 17, 
1874. [8vo. pp. 8.] 


First Annual Report of the New-Hampshire Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, presented at Exeter, September 17, 1874. [12mo. pp. 20.] 


Second Annual Report of the Woman’s Missionary Association of the Diocese of 
Long Island. 1875. [8vo. pp. 8.] 


First Annual Report of the Directors of the Lawrence [Mass.] Industrial School to 
the City Council. 1874. [8vo. pp. 16.] 


Correspondence relative to the Transfer of the Rev. Edward D. Neill from the 
Presbytery of Saint Paul, to the Reformed Episcopal Church. Printed for the use 
of Friends. Minneapolis: Johnson & Smith, printers. 1874. [8vo. pp. 11.] 


A History of the Eastern Diocese. By Calvin R. Batchelder. In three Volumes. 
Vol. I. Claremont, N.H. The Claremont Manufacturing Company, Church 
Printers. 1875. [Advance Sheets. 8vo. pp. 38.] 


A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. William Henry Furness, as 
Pastor of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in cheery my January 12, 
1825. By Henry Ware, Jun., Minister of the Second Church in ton. Together 
with the Charge, by Aaron Bancroft, D.D., of Worcester awe and the Right 
Hand.of Fellowship, by Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston. Philadelphia: Printed and 
Published by Abraham Small. 1825. [12mo. pp. 46. Reprinted in Philadelphia, 
January, 1875, by Sherman & Co.] 


Protection of Animals. By George T. Angell, President of the Mass. Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. (Read at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, 1874.) Printed from the Publications of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, 1874. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

The Philadelphia Tea-Party of 1773. A chapter from the History of-the Old 
State House. By Frank M. Etting. Respectfully inscribed and printed for the 
Ladies of the Centennial Tea-Party, December 17th, 1873. Philadelphia. Chapter 
1V. [Sm. 4to. pp. 8.] 

Sermons and Addresses Commemorative of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Ordination of Rev. James H. Means as Pastor of the Second Church, Dorches- 
ter, J 0 13th and 14th, 1873. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. [8vo. 
pp. 72. 

Dorchester, Past and Present. A Sermon preached in the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, December 26, 1869. By Rev. James H. Means. Boston: Published by 
Moses H. Sargent, No. 13 Cornhill. 1870. [8vo. pp. 24.] 

South Boston Flats. Report of the Committee appointed under Chap. 88 of the 
Resolves of 1874, in relation to the use of the Commonwealth Flats at South 
ey January, 1875. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers, 1875. ([8vo. 
pp. 79. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railroad Company. Report of the Corpo- 
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rators, appointed under Acts of 1874, Chap. 403. January, 1875. Boston: Wright 
& Potter, State Printers. 1875. [8vo. pp. cxxxv.] 

Tenth Annual Report of the Overseers of the Poor, of the City of Boston, for the 
ar Year 1873-4. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, City Printers. 1874. [8vo. 
pp. 52. 

History of Paper Money in the Province of Massachusetts before the Revolution, 
with an account of the Land Bank and the Silver Bank. Read before the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association at Boston, May, 1874. By E.H. Derby. The New- 
TH] News Company, Nos. 37 & 41 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 1874. [8vo. 
pp- ° 

Bibliotheca Americana. Catalogue of a valuable collection of Books and Pam- 
see relating to America. * * * With a Descriptive List of the Ohio Valley 
: a Series. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati, 1875. [8vo. pp. 

Bulletin of the Essex Institute [Salem, Mass.], Vol. 6, No. 9, September, 1874. 
(Field Meeting at Rockport, Thursday, August 6, 1874.)—No. 10. (Field Meet- 
ing at Manchester, Friday, October 2, 1874.)—No. 11. (Regular Meeting, Mon- 
day, November 2, 1874.)—No. 12. (Special Meeting, Wednesday, Nov. 25, 1874.) 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Public Library of the City of 
Newburyport. Newburyport: William Huse & Company, Printers, 42 State Street. 
1875. [8vo. pp. 31.] 

Lecture on Drifting and Automatic Moveable Torpedoes, Submarine Guns, and 
Rockets. By Lieut. F. M. Barber, U.S. Navy. U.S. Torpedo Station, Newport, 
R. I., December, 1874. [8vo. pp. 46, with several Illustrative Plates.] 

Biographical Sketches of the Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Maine for 1875. * * * VolumeIV. Compiled at the office of the Ken- 
nebec Journal. [Large 8vo. pp. 14.] 

The CCXXXVIth Annual Record of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. of 
Massachusetts, 1873-4. Sermon by Rev. Geo. D. Johnson, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Newburyport. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 14 School Street. 
1874. [8vo. pp. 67.] 


Chronological Index of Historical Fiction; including Prose Fiction, Plays 


and Poems. Second and Enlarged Edition. 1875. Issued by the Public Library. 
Boston. [Royal 8vo. pp. 32.] 


Factory Children. Report upon the abocting and Hours of Labor of Children 


employed in the Manufacturing and Mechanical Establishments of Massachusetts. 
By George E. McNeill, Deputy State Constable. Boston: Wright & Potter, State 
Printers. 1875. [8vo. pp. 76.] 

Notes on Torpedo Fuzes. By Lieut. G. A. Convérse, U.S. Navy. U. 8. Torpe- 
do Station, Newport, R. I., January, 1875. [8vo. pp. 31, with Illustrative Plates.] 

Annual Report of the Chief of Police, for 1874. Boston: Rockwell & Churchill, 
City Printers, 1875. [8vo. pp. 37.] 

Officers of the Worcester Lyceum and Natural History Association for 1874-75. 
With the By-Laws, as amended May, 1874, and the names of Life-Members. Wor- 
cester: Printed by Charles Hamilton, Palladium Office. 1874. ([12mo. pp. 12.] 





DEATHS. 


Aszort, Gorham D., LL.D., an eminent Brown, John Carter, -» in_ Provi- 
teacher, in South Natick, Mass., July dence, R. I., June 10, 1874. He was 
30, 1874. He was born in Brunswick, born in that city, Aug. 27, 1797, and 
Me., Sept. 3, 1807, and was a brother was a son of Nicholas Brown from 
of Jacob and of John 8S. U. Abbott. whom Brown University received its 

name. His private library, it is said, 

Avpuson, Madame, widow of Audubon, is unsurpassed in the world in its col- 
the great ornithologist, in Louisville, lection of works on the history of 
Ky., June 18, 1874, aged 88 years. America. 
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Cuacz, The Hon. Oliver, in Fall River, 
Mass., May 6, 1874, aged 61. He was 
the son of Oliver and Susanna (Buffing- 
ton) Chace, and was born in Swanzey, 
Mass., Nov. 11,1812. His parents re- 
moved to Fall River when he was quite 
young. He was early connected with 
the manufacturing interests of the 
place, and was for many years one of 
its most enterprising business men, giv- 
ing employment to a large number of 
operatives. Possessed of a kindly heart 
and generous impulses, the poor and 
‘he that had no helper” found in 
him a friend. He was an early and 
constant supporter of the philanthropic 
movements of the day. 

hile a resident of the adjoining 
towns of Tiverton and Fall River, R.1., 
he was repeatedly called by his fellow 
citizens to fill important public trusts, 
and was several times elected to the 
general assembly of Rhode Island, both 
as representative and senator. See 
Fall River Weekly News, May 14, 
1874, for obituary and resolutions of 
respect to his memory. 


CornELL, the Hon. Ezra, in Ithaca, N.Y. 
Dec. 9, 1874. He was born at West- 
chester Landing, county Westchester, 
N. Y., Jan. 11, 1807. He was one of 
the pioneers in establishing telegraph 
lines in the United States ; but is more 
distinguished as the founder of the 
university in Ithaca which bears his 
name. 


Dz Peysrsr, James Ferguson, in the ci 
of New-York, June 12, 1874, in whic 
city he was born, Feb. 3, 1794. He 
was a prominent and highly esteemed 
citizen, and held many positions of hon- 
or and responsibility. 


Eaton, Cyrus, Esq., in Warren, Me., 
Thursday, Jan. 21, at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, aged 91. He was the sixth 
child of Benjamin and Mary (Stacy) 
Eaton, and was born in Framingham, 
Mazss., Feb. 11, 1784. He was descend- 
ed in the 6th generation from Jonas* 
Eaton, of Watertown and Reading 
through John,? Jonas,® Benjamin,‘ an 
Benjamin,® his father, above named. 
His father died when he was sixteen 
years old, and his mother was left in 
verty with a numerous family. 
‘ Making the best use he could of 
the slender advantages of the common 
schools at that time, together with a 
few weeks at the Framingham acade- 
my, to which he had to travel three 
miles from his home, then in South- 


boro’, and after teaching in that town 
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one winter, he started in 1804 for the 
wilds of Maine, where he commenced hig 
nearly forty years’ career as a teacher, 
in the meanwhile industriously educat- 
ing himself in the classics, most of the 
sciences, and in the French and German 
languages.”” In 1830, he was chosen 
— of Warren academy, estab- 
ished in 1809, and held the position 
from Dec., 1830, to April, 1843. He 
held the office of town clerk of Warren 
13 years, from 1817 to 1830; and re- 
presented that town five years, 1811-13, 
and 1815-16, in the yyy of Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1845, he lost his sight 
entirely, having been partially blind 
from an accident some years before. 
This calamity did not prevent him from 
working ; for, by the help of an invalid 
daughter, Miss Emily Eaton, he com- 
piled the ‘* Annals of Warren,”’ 12mo. 
pp. 437 (see Reaisrsr, vii. 95), and the 
- ey A of Thomaston, Rockland and 
South Thomaston,” 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
468 and 472 (see Recister, xix. 283). 
These works, though both prepared 
while he was blind and the latter after 
he had passed the age of four score 
years, show an amount of industry and 
carefulness that have not been excelled 
by those who labor under no such dis- 

a In 1848, Bowdoin Col- 
lege conferred upon him the degree of 
A.M., and, in 1859, he was elected a 
resident member of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society. He was a corresponding 
member of several other historical so- 
cieties. 

He had no sickness, and his mind 
continued clear to the last. In fact, 
he took such good care of himself and 
was so regular in his habits that he 
was almost always well. Only the last 
day was he confined to his bed. 


Eaton, Miss Angelina, daughter of the 


preceding, in Warren, Me., Jan. 27, 
aged 60 years 7 months 16 days, sur- 
viving her father 6 days and 1 hour. 
With untiring zeal she had devoted 
her life to the care of a blind father 
and an invalid sister. This sister, Miss 
Emily Eaton, —who for 34 years has not 
been able to take one step without as- 
sistance, but who during this time 
has been sight as well as pen to her 
father, and has enabled him to compile 
his historical works,—is now deprived 
of father, mother, brother and sisters, 
though cared for by her brother’s 
widow and children. 
J. T. CatpERwoop. 


Foster, John G., Major-General, U. 


S. A., in Nashua, N. H., Sept. 2, 1874, 
in the fifty-first year of his age. He 
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was uated from the U. 8. Military 
Academy in July, 1846, and distin- 
ished himself in the Florida and 
exican wars, and inthe late civil war. 


GrinneELL, Henry, in the city of New- 


York, in June, 1874. He was born in 
New-Bedford, Mass., Feb. 13, 1799. 
He was one of the founders and the 
first president of the American Geogra- 
phical Society. He fitted out at his 
own expense two exploring expeditions 
to the North Polar regions, one in 
1850, the other in 1854. He was an em- 
inent merchant and aliberal benefactor. 


Kinestry, the Rev. Charles, canon of 


Westminster Abbey, in London, Jan. 
25, 1875. He was born in Hiolne, 
Devon, June 17, 1819. He was a dis- 
tinguished graduate of Magdalen, 
Cambridge, and the author of several 
volumes of novels, poems and sermons, 
and other celebrated and meritorious 
works. At the time of his death he 
was one of the most poe reachers 
and writers in England. He visited 
the United States in the winter of 
1873-4, and lectured in many of the 
principal cities. 


Morris, the Rt. Rev. Thos. A., D.D., se- 


nior bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at his residence in Springfield, 
Ohio, Sept. 21, 1874. He was born in 
the county of Kanawha, Va., April 28, 
1794. He was elected bishop in 1836. 


McArruur, Arthur, Esq., died at his 


residence in Limington, Maine, Novem- 
ber 29, 1874, aged 84 years, 10 months, 
15 days. He graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1810, and at the time of his 
death was the oldest graduate then 
living, with the exception of the Hon. 
Seth Storer, of Scarborough, who grad- 
uated in 1807. Mr. McArthur was 
admitted to the bar of the county of 
York in January, 1815, and for more 
than fifty years was a constant atten- 
dant upon the various terms of court in 
that county. N. J. H. 


Prescort, Isaac (No. 2459 of the Pres- 


cott Memorial, B. 408), in Corinth, 
Vt., October 6, 1874, aged 63. He was 
born 1811, and was the 7th generation 
from James," of Hampton, N. H., 
through James*, Samuel,? Jeremiah,* 
William’ and Sherburne.® W. P. 


Rezp, Learned, in Wilmington, Vt., May 


15, aged 87. Born Oct. 31, 1786, of 
Joseph and Hannah (Learned) Reed, of 
Oxford, born 1750, married 1775, who 
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was son of Deacon Thomas Reed (born 
1715, married Aug. 2, 1749) and 
Experience, dau. of Jeremiah Shumway. 
Deacon Reed’s will, Feb. 13, pro. 28, 
1750, left to widow and only child 
Joseph. Widow married (as his second 
wife) John Wyman, of Oxford, April 
23, 1752, whose first wife was Sarah 
Cutler, of Woburn, 1749; third wife, 
Anna Town, of Charlton, 1762. Deacon 
Reed was son of Samuel Reed, of Men- 
don, grandson of Samuel and Hopestill 
(Holbrook) Reed, of Mendon, great- 
grandson of John and Sarah Reed, early 
of Rehoboth. Nearly related to this line 
was the late Rev. Gardner Spring, 
D.D. w. 


Rotuis, the Hon. Daniel G., in Great 


Falls, N. H., Feb. 23, 1875, set. 78. He 
was son of John and Elizabeth or 
igh) Gelline, of Somersworth, N. H., 


an banon, Me.; grandson of John 

and Mary (Carr) of Somersworth ; 

t-grandeon of Hon. Ichabod and 
biged 


(Wentworth) of S.; gr.-gr.- 
filam) 0 of Jeremiah and Elizabeth 


Ham) of S.; gr.-gr.-gr.-grandson of 
thabod (slain e the fadians in 1707) 
and Mary (‘Tibbetts) of Dover; who 


was the eldest son of James Rawlins, 
an early settler at Bloody Point (New- 


—.. ? 
ir. Rollins’s life from early manhood 
till near its close was a very active and 
useful one ; possessed of sound judg- 
ment, and incorruptible integrity, he 
always held the entire confidence of all 
who knew him, both in his extended 
business relations and in social life. 
He often called by his townsmen 
to fill the highest town offices, in Wake- 
field where he resided fur some years, 
and in his native town; and was for 
several years the representative of 
Somersworth in the state legislature. 
He was one of the corporators, a trus- 
tee and vice-president of the Somers- 
worth Savings Bank from its organiza- 
tion to the present time: also one of 
the founders and a director of the Great 
Falls Bank from 1846 to 1862; at dif- 
ferent times, a director, agent, trea- 
surer and superintendent of the Great 
Falls and Conway Railroad, and a di- 
rector of the Great Falls Fire Insurance 
Company from 1849 to 1860. In July, 
1857, he was appointed judge of pro- 
bate for the county of Strafford, hold- 
ing that office and faithfully discharg- 
ing its duties till he had reached seven- 
ty years, in 1866, when he was consti- 
tutionally disqualified by reason of age. 
Ever earnest for whatever might pro- 
mote the welfare of his town, he was 
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an active and zealous friend of the 
temperance cause, and was for some 
years president of the Great Falls tem- 
perance society. 

Mr. Rollins married, Feb. 3, 1825, 
Miss Susan Binney, daughter of Capt. 
Simon and granddaughter of Gen. Mi- 
chael Jackson, of Newton, Mass., who, 
with nine children, survives him. The 
sons are Franklin-Jackson, Internal 
Revenue Collector at Portland; Hon. 
Edward-Ashton (grad. Dart. College, 
1851), attorney at law and late Uom- 
missioner of Revenue; Daniel G. 
(Dart. Coll. 1860), Ass’t Dis’t Attor- 
ney of the city and county of New- 
York; and George F., resident in 
Washington. The dau hters are Mrs. 
Thomas U. Parks, of Newton; Mrs. 
Oliver W. Shaw, of Austin, Minn.; 
Mrs. Susan A. Pope and Misses Caro- 
line E. and Mary-Packard Rollins, of 
Great Falls. J. R. R. 


Savaceg, the Hon. James, at his residence 
in Boston, March 8, 1873. A sketch 
of this distinguished + and 
7 = will be found in the Recis- 
TER for January, 1847, vol. i., 

81-84. Since that sketch was publish- 
ed a second edition of Winthrop’s His- 
tory of New-England edited by Mr. 


Savage has appeared; also his Gene- 
_ Dictionary of the First Settlers 


al 
of New-England, in four volumes, a 
monument of labor and research. A 
report of the tributes paid to his mem- 
ory by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
and Charles Deane, LL.D., will be 
found in the Proceedings of the Mass. 
His. Society, for March, 1873. 


Sra, Gerrit, LL.D., in the city of New 
York, Dec. 28, 1874. He was born 
in Utica, N. Y., March 6, 1797. He 
was a prominent anti-slavery man, and 
distinguished for his large benefactions 
to the colored race. 


Spracue, Charles, A.M., the poet, in 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 21, 1875, where 
he was born, Oct. 26, 1791. He first 
engaged in mercantile business. In 
1 he was appointed teller of the 
State Bank, and cashier of the Globe 
Bank in 1825, holding the latter posi- 
tion till 1865. 


Torrie, Thomas, M.D., in Northwood, 
N. H., May 28, 1873. Lle was born 
Feb. 28, 1817, the eldest son of Samuel 
and Mary (Waterhouse) Tuttle, and 
seventh in descent from John Tuttle, 
of Dover. (Ante, xxi. 138.) He studi- 
ed medicine with several eminent phy- 
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sicians, and graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1842. He settled in 
Northwood in the practice of his pro- 
fession, and becamie eminent as a phy- 
sician and esteemed in all the rela- 
tions of life. He leaves a widow, his 
second wife, and several children. 


Weston, Mrs. Catherine B., in West 


Newton, Mass., December 15, 1874. 
She was a daughter of Col. Ebenezer 
and Lucy (Dudley) Webster, and was 
born in Orono, Maine, March 7, 1821, 
She married, in 1838, Maj. Nathan 
Weston, Jr., son of Hon Nathan Wes- 
ton, LL.D., of Augusta, chief justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine. I. Ww. 


Wueeter, William Adolphus, the assis- 


tant superintendent of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, in Boston, October 28, 
1874, aged 40. He was born in Leices- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 14, 1833. His youth 
was passed mostly at Topsham, Me. 
After uating at Bowdoin College 
i , and teaching in various places, 
he was engaged, in 1858, by Joseph E. 
Worcester, LL.D., to assist him in 
the preparation of his quarto dictiona- 
Vv. In 1860, after the completion of 
that work, the proprietors of the Web- 
ster Dictionary obtained him as assis- 
tant in the revision of their quarto 
edition, and to him is due the appendix 
containing a Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction, which was enlarged 
and published as a separate work. In 
1868 he was te assistant super- 
intendent of the Public Library, the 
cataloguing department being his spe- 
cial charge, for which he was eminent- 
ly fitted. The broadsides and monthly 
bulletins prepared under his supervi- 
sion are models of their kind, and have 
greatly contributed to give it a leading 
Fae among American libraries. In 

is special Sennen of erm 
to which he devoted the best part of his 
life, he stood in the front rank in this 
country, while he had few equals 
in bibliographical — As a 
Shakespeare scholar, he was beginnin 
to have a reputation in England, an 
it is to be regretted that he did not live 
to carry out his plan of a cyclopzdia 
of Shakespearian Literature, for which 
he had begun to collect materials. 


Wuirrnouse, the Rt. Rev. Henry John, 


D.D., LL.D., bishop of the diocese of 
Illinois, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Chicago, Aug. 10, 1874. 
He was born in the city of New- 
York in August, 1802. 

















